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FRANZ SCHUBERT: A STUDY. 


By FR. NIECKS. 
(Continued from page 105.) 





THE ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 
THE best of Schubert’s overtures, in my opinion, is that 
which bears the name of Rosamunde. Seeing that it was 
originally written: for the melodrama Die Zauberharfe 
(composed in 1820), and that the overture to the opera 
Alfonso und Estrella was played at the performances of 
Wilhelmina von Chezy’s drama, Rosamunde, to which 
Schubert wrote some music, it is difficult to say why it 
should on being published be robbed of its honest name. 
Perhaps Die Zauberharfe did not sound euphonious 
enough, and the publisher having learnt a lesson from the 
singing and declaiming artists who with such wonderful 
ease exchange the hoarse gutturals and dimmed, attenuated 
vowels oftheir northern names for the soft liquids and purer, 
fuller sounds of the south, lost no time in adding the finish- 
ing touch, which was yet wanting, to make the overture 
perfect. Grand ideas and profound cogitations must not 
be looked for in this work ; its characteristic qualities are 
inimitable grace, youthful sprightliness, and smiling in- 
genuousness. It may, therefore, be questioned, without 
disrespect to the work—which is, in its way, of undeniable 
excellence—whether it is always in its proper place where 
programme-makersoften put it. The introductory Andante 
opens with a few broad /orte bars, followed by a sweet, 


clarinet—the bassoons, which join them at the fifth bar, 


drop off two bars later—and accompanied by the double- | & 


bass, violoncello, and viola. 









































It recurs several times in different keys, appearing twice 
in the strings, once in the wood (clarinets and bassoons), 
Without further analysing the introduction, which leads 
through various modulations to the dominant of the key of 
C, we will proceed at once to the Allegro vivace. What 
can be more contentedly cheerful, more innocently happy, 
than the first subject ? 


No. 3. 
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Between this passage and that where the first violins 
take up the same melody in octaves (G flat major), the rest 
of the strings accompanying, and the wind pausing, there | 
intervenes a modulation, the winning simplicity of which 


charms us, and the languid sadness of which is quite in © 


keeping yn the character of the movement. ‘ 
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seems quite unobjectionable—nay, more, under the cir- 
cumstances, just ¢ke thing. For have we not left our 
cares, business, learning, and wisdom behind us? The 
transition to the second subject is worth quoting, on 
account of its beauty of colour. 


No. 5. 
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As for the second subject ‘itself, we have first the 
soothing, gently swinging melody, and along with this a 
characteristic accompaniment. It partakes of the nature 
of a dance, but of an ideal dance. 


No. 6. 
ga, Llerint. Bassoon, octave lower. 


























The overture. brings out the idyllic nature of Schubert, 


which he impresses upon so much of his music. There 
‘is not much originality of thought in the work, but the 
spirit of childlike unconcern and moral purity which per- 
vades it, gives to it its value, and certainly distinguishes 
it from the overtures of Rossini.to which it.has been com- 
pared. 

The overtures to the operas Fierabras (1823) and 
Alfonso und Estrella (1823), although more pretentious, 
and containing here and there more important and 
original thoughts, are, on the whole, less satisfactory. 
One’s expectation is often awakened to be disappointed, 
and one cannot help thinking that Schubert, too, suf- 
fered from the curse of (musical) language. Fluent 
these overtures are, and no worse—nay,...even,.better 
—than ‘many operatic overtures which are listened 
to..with a> certain--amount-.and- kind ‘of pleasure; » but 
Gassical,surelys-they--are.-not- The interest called forth 
by, the only other overture published in score, the “Over- 
‘tire in.the~Italign style,” is mainly a biographical and 
anecdotical ohe: |. Kreissla, whotereivedsthe story from 
\Herr Doppler, tells.us how-the work originated. -“ Coming 
home one evening,” he writes, “ with several friends, after 
Tancredi, there was a general chorus of praise of Rossini’s 
music, and, especially.the overtures. to his operas, where 
upon Schubert, ‘who: thought -the--praise-overdone, and 
was moved to contést the point, declared it would: be the 
easiest thing for him to write down, at-the shortest.notice,, 
overtures of the style.alluded.to. -His* companions took; 
him at his word; andspromised;.on. their:part, to ‘reward 
Schubert’s efforts witha glass~of «wine: ..Schubert:there 
and then set to work,:and wrote an orchestral overture, 





which was subsequently followed by another, and these, 
under the name of ‘ Overtures in the Italian style,’ were 
given during Schubert’s life-time at concerts with applause.” 
Schubert, it must be confessed, won his wager, and 
deserved a glass of wine. Let us hope that his friends 
were not stingy, and regaled him with a good bottle. 
Still, for our own part, duly acknowledging the composer’s 
ability, we may say, cué bono? Are we any the richer or 
he any the greater for it? Is this not an article of which 
the world has already too much, and if not the world, then 
the art? Schubert’s other overtures, those published in 
“ngoete atrangements and the unpublished ones, may 

passed over.. I may, however, add that the praise 
(which, after all, does not amount to very much) given 
by Reissmann to one of the former—the overture to the 
vaudeville Die Zwillinge (1820)—that it is “very melo- 
dious,.and has swing in it,” will be accorded to the 
composer by every one. 

The entractes and ballet music to Rosamunde, those of 
Schubert’s orchestral works which we have yet to pass in 
review, although, if we except the first of the entracies, 
scarcely more than dagatedles, are of greater importance 
than the overtures, barring, however, that called Rosa- 
munde. Nevertheless, it was hardly necessary to make 
so much ado about them as has been made in some 
quarters. Their value lies in their charming, unsophisti- 
cated simplicity. And those numbers where this trait is 
most distinctly pronounced are also the finest. The first 
entr’acte, the most ambitious in proportion and con- 
ception, is certainly not the one ‘which delights and 
satisfies us most. In the first number of the ballet music 
I always regret the disturbing presence of the trivial 
fifth part, especially the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th bars, with 
the oboes, and afterwards the oboes and bassoons, in 
thirds. But, taking the pieces all in all, they are so 
characteristic of the amiable, child-like nature of our com- 
poser, that they were well worth gathering, and are well 
worth preserving and loving. Only let us keep measure 
in our admiration and love, and not spend them all on the 
pretty and lovely, so as to become bankrupt when drawn 
upon by intellectuality, power, grandeur, and sublimity. 
The vocal numbers composed for this drama are to be 
found among the songs and choruses, but do not concern 
us here. 


THE OPERAS, MASSES, CANTATAS, AND OTHER CON- 
CERTED VOCAL COMPOSITIONS, WITH AND WITHOUT 
ACCOMPANIMENT. ‘ 

I SHALL be brief on this part of my subject, for great 

as is the bulk of these works, charming as are many, 

and rich in beautiful details.as are most of them, one 

cannot but come to the conclusion that Schubert as a 

composer of concerted vocal music is not equal to 

Schubert the composer of songs, or of pianoforte, or 

chamber, or orchestral music. But there are other reasons 

why I prefer being brief: As I have had no opportunities 
of examining the manuscripts left by Schubert, I am 
limited in my acquaintance with his dramatic works to 
two (not counting the incidental music to the drama 
Rosamunde), the only ones published, and these not even 
the most important. Let us see how we can get an idea; 
of what Schubert accomplished in this branch of his art. 
without trusting to hearsay. First, what works did he 
compose? Des Teufels Lustschloss, opera, in three acts, 
by Kotzebue (commenced in 1813, finished in 1814) ; 

Der vierjihrige Posten, operetta, in one act, by K6rner 

(finished on May 13th, 1815); Fernando, vaudeville, in 

one act, by A. Stadler (commenced on. July 3rd, and 

finished on July 9th, 1815); Claudine von Villa bella, 
vaudeville, in three acts, by Goethe (July and August, 
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1815) ; Die beiden Freunde von Salamanka, vaudeville, in 
two acts, by Mayrhofer (November 18th—December 3st, 
1815) ; Der Spiegelritter, opera, in three acts, by Kotzebue 
(a fragment—eight pieces, composed in 1815); Der 
Minnesdnger, a vaudeville (1815, mentioned by Schubert’s 
brother Ferdinand and by his friend Bauernfeld, but 
of which nothing remains); Adrast, opera, by Mayr- 
hofer (1815, a fragment); Die Birgschaft, opera, in 
three acts—the writer of the libretto is not named—({com- 
posed in 1816,a fragment, 15 pieces); Die Zwillinge, 
vaudeville, in one act, from the French, by Hofmann (com- 
.posed in 1820, and performed for the first time at Vienna 
on June 14th of the same year) ; Die Zauderharfe, melo- 
drama, with songs and choruses, in three acts, by Hofmann 
(composed in 1820, and performed at Vienna on August 
tgth of the same year) ; Sakuntala, opera, in three acts, 
’ by Josef Filipp Neumann (two acts, sketched in 1820); 
Alfonso und Estrella, opera, in three acts, by Fr. Schober 
(Act I. commenced on September 2oth ; Act II. on October 
* 2oth, 1821; Act ILI. finished on February 27th, 1822. The 
first and last performance took place at Liszt’s instigation 
and under his direction, at Weimar, in 1854); Die Ver- 
Sschwornen, operetta, in one act, by Castelli (composed in 
1823, and after being re-baptised by the Government 
censors, who gave it the name of Der Adusliche Krieg, 
performed for the first time on the stage at Vienna, March 
st, 1861. It is certainly the most successful dramatic 
work of Schubert’s, outwardly at least; for whilst some 
others of his works have been performed once or twice, 
and have never seen the lamplights again, this one makes 
its appearance from time to time in one place or another, 
and only lately a correspondent of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD sent an account of a performance of it from Leip- 
zig, and another correspondent one from Vienna) ; Rosa- 
munde, drama, by Wilhelmina von Chezy (1823, extr'actes 
romanze, choruses of shepherds, hunters, and spirits, and 
ballet music. First performance on December 2oth, 
1823. There were altogether three répresentations) ; 
Fierabras, opera, in three acts, by Josef Kupelwieser 
(1823); Der-Graf von.Gleichen,.opera, in-three acts, by 
Bauernfeld (1826 ; only sketches), 

This long list tells.a-tale, especially if we note the dates. 
Scanning, for instance, that part of the list which refers to 
the year 1815, one finds. that Schubert. composed ‘four 
vaudevilles, one operetta, and parts of two operas, along 
with which one has to take into account-that in the same 
year he composed more than a hundred,songs, two sym- 
phonies, one string quartett, two sonatas, two masses, 
besides a Stabat mater, a Magnificat, an offertory, varia- 
tions, fragments of greater works, &c. The years 1820 
and 1823 each produced three dramatic works, and 
although not-so fruitful as 1815, they are not wanting in 
works of great length; such as an oratorio, and other 
larger vocal and instrumeptal compositions. The plots 
chosen, or rather, taken up by Schubert, which are given 
in Kreissle’s book, tell the same tale, a tale strikingly 
illustrated by a letter of the composer to his friend A. 
Hiittenbrenner :—“ Rossini’s Othello was given here lately. 
One cannot deny that.he has.extraordinary genius. The 
instrumentation is sometimes original, and the vocal part 
of the opera is so now and then; and except the usual 
Italian galops, and several reminiscences from TJancredi, 
there.is nothing objectionable in the music.” The praise 
which Schubert gives Rossini is well deserved, and that 
the latter has often been gratuitously abused needs no 
proof; but what can be expected of a young dramatic 
writer who sees nothing objectionable in the operas of the 
Swan of Pesaro except occasional galops and a few re- 
miniscences from earlier works, and who judges of these 
faults so leniently? This seems the more strange when 





we remember the fineness of feeling and the earnest- 
ness of purpose manifested in Schubert’s songs and 
most of his other vocal works, and the certainty with 
which he always seizes the true, and often latent, mean- 
ing of his texts, qualities which one imagines would 
have made him most sensitive to the Italian’s flippancy, 
and have been obstacles to success should he have felt 
inclined to follow in the wake of Rossini. For, sup- 
posing that Schubert could have equalled all Rossint’s 
virtues, he could not have equalled his brilliant vices, 
and the furore created by Rossini was due as much to 
the latter as to the former. But to leave Rossini, some 
of the qualities that distinguished Schubert, virtues -in 
other branches of the art, become vices, or at least weak- 
nesses, in dramatic composition, just as frequently the very 
powers which make the great novelist and the lyrical poet 
unfit them for effective stage composition. Operatic music 
is somewhat akin to scene-painting : in the former, as in 
the latter, delicate touches are lost, and only strong, bold, 
massive sweeps and dashes tell—the artist haying always 
to keep in mind the size of the surface on which he paints 
his picture, and the distance from, and the circumstances 
under which it is to be viewed. The dramatist must 
strike quickly and firmly, otherwise he might just as 
well not strike at all. The resources of the stage are 
unequalled, but unless they are well directed, they stifle 
and crush the work of the artist. How many otherwise 
valuable and beautiful works of poets and musicians 
have had to experience that fate? . Well, on looking 
over the works of ‘Schubert, we find that he is a lyrical 
poet and novelist.. It is true some of his songs have been 
called dramatic, and justly so; but what does that prove? 
That poets may write dramatic scenes. and dialogues of 
great beauty, force, and truth, and yet fail in tragedy, or 
other works of larger dimensions ; of this we have several 
living examples. It is the same with musicians. The 
conclusion we come to then is, that Schubert’s talent is 
not suited for stage composition, tending too much to 
diffuseness, and being wanting in the powerful grasp of 
extensive conceptions. This opinion is confirmed by the 
fate of those of his operas which have been performed, 
and by the account of those critics who have examined 
the manuscripts. The greater vocal forms, more than 
the purely instrumental forms, demand a philosophic 
weighing of the capabilities of music, and an examina- 
tion of its relation to the sister arts which it is the inten- 
tion of the composer to unite in his projected work. 
Schubert was no such philosopher, and the tendency of 
his natural talent was not of a kind to make this work of 
reasoning dispensable. Hence the fatal alacrity with 
which he took in hand the most miserable and impossible 
libretti; hence the strange mixture of old and new, of 
conventional and original, in the style of his dramatic 
efforts. 

The two published dramatic works of Schubert, Die Zwil- 
linge and Die Verschwornen, contain much that is pretty, 
and also, especially the latter, some really effective 
dramatic writing ; still, it would be rash to conclude from 
these works that Schubert had a gift for the stage. That 
he might have been successful with a. libretto peculiarly 
suited to his individuality may be admitted, but such a 
libretto could hardly have been one peculiarly suited to 
the stage. In fact, most of the dramatic compositions 
which we possess of Schubert are of the Lzederspiel kind 
(z..a play with songs, a vaudeville); some of them are 
actually so called, and others retain much of its character. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that Schubert would 
have, accomplished. excellent work in this sphere if only 
he had. been provided with good poetical.substrata. 

Schubert. compased the oratorig Lazarus, or) asi jit 
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is called by him, Easter Cantata, in the year 1820; 
the libretto, by H. Niemeyer, consists of three parts, 
of which only the music to the first is completely, that to 
the second partly preserved, while nothing remains of the 
music of the last, if ever it existed. Johann Herbeck, 
the Imperial Capellmeister at Vienna, who, by his search 
after Schubert’s works, and as conductor of the Viennese 
Manner Gesangverein by the performance of these works, 
has done so much to make Schubert better known and 
more appreciated, holds (see Preface to the pianoforte 
score of the cantata) that he composed only the first two 
parts, and that he did so in the February of the year 
1820. Here again one asks the question, What would 
Schubert have accomplished if he had had a better text? 
It has been said that oratorios would have been more 
congenial to him, and would have afforded better oppor- 
tunities for his effusive lyrical nature to express itself 
than opera. Still it is possible to have some doubts as 
to whether he possessed all the qualities required for the 
attainment of the highest degree of excellence in this 
branch of his art. But these doubts shall remain un- 
expressed in this place ; we have had enough of the dis- 
cussion of “ ifs” and “ whethers.” The work, with all its 
beauties, some of them of a high order, is, as it now 
stands, unsuitable for public performance: the ceaseless 
wailing and morbid sentimentality is more than mortal 
man can stand with patience. Nevertheless, the cantata is 
a precious relic which the admirers of the composer will 
treasure up, and the student of Schubert’s works cannot 
pass by without examining. 

We are in a better position to judge of Schubert’s 
achievements when we come to the masses, of which 
five of the six he composed are published (in this country 
by Augener & Co.). Schubert once remarked, when 
writing home :—“ People were astonished at my piety, 
to which I have given expression in the hymn to the 
Holy Virgin, and which, it seems, has taken hold of all 
hearts, and disposes them to devotion. I think the 
reason of this is, that I never force myself to be de- 
votional, and, except when I am overcome spontaneously, 
never compose such hymns or prayers; but when I do 
so, then it is generally the right and true devotion.” 
Schubert did not always proceed on the same principle, 
did not always wait for that precious moment, or much 
of his sacred music would never have been written. He 
required a text in harmony with his religious sentiment, 
otherwise he was comparatively powerless. And I think, 
if we investigated the matter, we should find that in the 
poems, or words generally, which stirred his heart to 
prayer, and disposed his spirit to devotion, there is a 
similarity of complexion—a sweet lovingness melting away 
into blissful contemplation, pervading them all. The 
masses also may be adduced in proof of this. For the 
Agnus Dei and Benedictus are generally the best portions 
of those works, and wherever in shorter passages in other 
parts of the mass, Schubert shows himself to advantage, we 
discover the same characteristic trait. Nay, more, when in 
any but the above-mentioned parts he is more than usually 
successful, he is so by overlooking the real spirit of the 
words, and by imposing his individual sentiment. This, 
for instance, takes place in the Kyrie of the first mass 
in F major. Schubert himself illustrates this best in 
setting the words of the Dona nobis pacem to the music 
of the Xyrie. The least satisfactory parts of his masses 
are always the Sanctus, the Credo, and the Gloria. It 
was not given to Schubert to ring out a full-voiced 
“Glory to God in the highest,” but he sings with much 
sweetness “ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” One feels at once that it comes from the heart. 
The fugues Jack that solemn grendeur, that cumula- 


tive force of impressiveness, which alone justifies their 
presence ; the canons, on the other hand, are generally 
charming. The composition of no part of the mass 
offers so difficult a problem as the Credo. Most com- 
posers have either neglected to take advantage of the 
many opportunities for lyrical expression, or failed to 
bring the lyrical passages into harmony with the merely 
reciting ones, and thus to mould the varied matter into 
an artistic whole. Schubert's music to some of the 
Credos is wholly, that of others is to a great extent, 
what may be called “of a neutral character”—z.e., music 
which expresses nothing ‘in particular. As an example, 
take the second mass in G. In some of the Credos, 
however, one meets with beautiful details. The most 
characteristic masses are those in F and in E flat, the first 
and the last, respectively composed in 1814 and 1828 ; 
the one is the mass of the man Schubert, the other of 
the artist. Jn the former Schubert is wholly himself ; 
the dulcet, melting, I might almost say effeminate 
religiousness is here brought out perfectly, naturally, and, 
at the same time, more beautifully than in any of the 
other masses. The latter, again, is grander in its con- 
ception, more expanded in its proportions, and brings 
into play greater artistic resources, but it is less perfect, 
rather a noble effort than a decisive victory. The second, 
third, and fourth masses are, on the whole less valuable ; 
they are sometimes of an almost childish simplicity, and 
contain old-fashioned passages which remind one of the 
olden time and its homely parish-church music. I must 
not forget to mention a very comical effect in the Credo 
of the second mass (G major), where the composer depicts 
the length of the Divine reign by making all the vocal 
parts descend a major seventh at the word /imzs, and 
sustain the note C for four bars. It is too good not to 
be quoted. 


No. 7. 













































































Schubert’s masses are the expression of an individual ; so 
are also the masses by Beethoven. But whilst in those 
of the latter there is focussed (to use the words I once 
wrote when comparing him with Chopin) the mind and 
heart of a whole century, of a whole world, with its 
yearnings, struggles, and noble aspirations, unbounded 
love glorifying all—in short, whilst Beethoven’s indi- 
viduality is large enough to afford a point of contact for 
any piece of humanity, Schubert’s individuality, as mani- 
fested in his masses, leaves many untouched. Few can 
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preach, and few, therefore, have a right to preach. To 
raise the hearers above the contemptible slough of their 
every-day existence, above the cruel pride of dogmatism— 
to raise them high into a pure sphere of true catholicity, 
of Christianity unfalsified by men, a Christianity which 
those people who have it oftenest in their mouths least 
understand—that is the function of the preacher. Ah! 
only the prophet can do that, the man of greatest power, 
nobleness, and elevation. But the prophet, the revealer 
of truth, be it in word, tone, or colour, appears not even 
once in a century ; centuries must pass before he gets a 
successor. Beethoven was such a prophet. “I never saw 
Beethoven in such a state of absolute detachment from the 
terrestrial world as when he composed the mzssa solemnis,” 
writes Schindler. We believe it willingly ; for who can 
have herrd the work without being lifted into purer regions, 
without having risen with nobler thoughts and resolutions? 
and how could the music inspire us in such a manner if 
the author had been a mere composer of cunningly-devised 
combinations of notes? Schubert's sacred music, where 
it has real zsthetic and devotional value, is for the closet, 
not forthe church. He speaks for himself, he cannot speak 
in the name of a congregation, still less for nations and 
ages. In short, along with a considerable portion of 
merely respectable and useful church music, he produced 
some truly lovely sacred music, which must give delight 
to all, edify many, and find a faithful echo in the souls of 
some. Those who wish for a more detailed account of the 
masses will find them ably and reverently discussed by 
Ebenezer Prout, in the first volume (1871) of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD. 


The lesser vocal works are very numerous. Without 
attempting to enumerate all the published and unpublished 
pieces comprised in this class of compositions, I will 


merely point to the three volumes of concerted vocal | ~~ 


music brought out by the firm of Peters, in Leipzig. 
The largest of these contains as many as thirty-nine 
pieces, of various lengths, for male voices ; a thin one, of 
only five numbers, contains compositions for female voices ; 
and the third volume, one of middle size, contains seven- 
teen specimens of choral works for mixed voices, the 
various numbers of these volumes being partly with, 
partly without, instrumental accompaniment. The most 
important works of the whole three volumes seem to me 
the Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern (Op. 167), for 
eight male voices, two violas, two violoncellos, and contra- 
basso ; and JMirjam’s Siegesgesang (Song of Miriam) (Op. 
136), for soprano solo, chorus, and piano (Franz Lachner 
has scored the work for the orchestra). In the volume of 
choruses for mixed voices are two cantatas (occasional 
compositions to very poor words, but with many musical 
beauties), several sacred, and semi-sacred compositions, 
choruses from Rosamunde and Fierabras, &c. The most 
striking of the female choruses are the Twenty-third Psalm 
(arranged also for male voices) and “Gott in der Natur.” 
Schubert often produces charming effects from that some- 
what monotonous and cramped material of four-part male 
chorus, but not always without sacrificing its true cha- 








racter. There is something emasculate in almost all four- 
part writing for male voices. Of all these concerted vocal 
works I shall particularly notice only Mirjam’s Sieges- 
gesang and the Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern, 
which are, respectively, of the years 1828 and 1820. The 
poem of the Song of Miriam is by Grillparzer. Joyous 
and triumphant is the setting of the words (the English 
words are taken from Novello’s edition of the work) — 


‘Strike your timbrels, Hebrew maidens, 
Miriam bids upraise the lay ; 
Mighty is the Lord at all times, 
Mightier hail we him to-day.” 


No. 8. 








—first sung by the soprano, then repeated by the chorus, 
and afterwards taken up in snatches alternately by the 
solo-voice and the chorus. Next comes an adlegretio in 
$ time, ‘Out of Egypt, as a shepherd guards his flock 
and shows the way.” 

















The beautiful, trustful spirit which pervades this movement 
gives to ita great charm. Then note the characteristic 
setting of “At Thy blast the floods congealing stand upright 
as crystal walls” (“ Scheu des Meeres Ungethiime sehau’n 
durch die krystall’ne Wand, und das Meer hért deine 
Stimme,” &c.), also the return to the serene, principal 
subject of the movement, “ Thro’ the sea’s heart pass 
we dry-shod, trusting in Thy voice which calls.” The 
allegro agitato unfolds a powerful’ tone-picture: one 
seems to see how the horizon darkens, to hear the 
approach of Pharaoh’s host, and the rustling, blowing, 
murmuring, and roaring of the storm to which the voices 
call on each other to listen. The whole scene, with its 
catastrophe, the drowning of horse and man in Pharaoh’s 
army by the fall of the towers of water, is brought before 
us with the greatest vividness. The superb andantino 
which follows, “Egypt's King!” (Tauchst du auf 
Pharao? Hinab, hinunter in den Abgrund, schwarz, 
wie deine Brust!) is, at first, thoroughly Handelian-- 
indeed, many parts of the work recall the great master 
of oratorio: ; 
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but at the eighteenth bar Schubert becomes himself 
again, and leaves us no longer in’ doubt about his 
identity. After an introduction of six bars the solo-voice 
begins as above (No. 10), and the movement is afterwards 
continued by the chorus ; towards the end may be noticed 
a canon between the female voices on one side and the 
male-voices on the other. Then the words which open 
the work are heard once more, the matter of the music is 
likewise the same, only more developed, a fugue bring- 
ing the whole to a conclusion. 
(To be continued.) 








CHOPIN: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By Dr. JuLius Scuucnrt. 
Translated from the German, with the Author's permission, by A. H.W. 
and E. B.C. 
(Continued from page 107.) 

OF all Chopin’s works his Nocturnes are the most 
generally known. People prefer to play them because 
they are the tender utterance of innermost feelings, and 
powerfully affect all hearts. Op. 9 begins witha Nocturne 
written in the gloomy, melancholy key of B flat minor, 
which is followed by one in E flat major and B major. 
The first is a canttlene sostenuto in $ time, seldom 
interrupted by any rapid passages, and these are so 
interwoven with the melody as to seem to be essential to 
its completeness and the continuity of the musical idea, 
rather than to be mere embellishments. They are not 
arabesques playing round the melody, such as appear very 
frequently in his later works, but thoroughly lyrical 
phrases. Simple as they may seem, their right interpre- 
tation and intelligent performance are attended by diffi- 
culties, and it is these very difficulties which allow so few 
pianists to reproduce Chopin’s cast of mind with entire | 
truth and accuracy; on that score, indeed, we are not} 
satisfied even with some of the first vértiosz. 


Pauer’s 8vo edition, p.:2), but every one will not at once 
hit upon the correct phrasing of the right hand, so as 
to bring out the concealed thoughts. In this and many 


| similar passages 3 and 3 time so melt into one another 


that the transition can scarcely be perceived. But he 
who plays first in triplets and then in common time will 
not rightly express the composer’s idea. The player, 
moreover, who makes the boundary line between the two 
times apperent by accentuation will never produce the 
magic effect intended by the composer. If these phrases 
are ever to create that poetic effect, they must be breathed 
out like the sighing and murmuring of the zephyr through 
cypresses, or the soft harmonies of an Zolian harp. 

Chopin’s works often exhibit remarkable harmonies 
and modulations. They are, in truth, as original as his 
melodies, for an original melody naturally necessitates a 
corresponding harmony, which is illustrated by several 
interesting examples in this same Nocturne. I will cite 
a case in which a modulation from D flat major to D 
major, E major and back again into D flat major, seems 

as natural as if it were a modulation into the most closely- 
related keys. (Pauer’s 8vo edition, page 3.) 

Who could detect anything forced in this bold modula- 
tion into distant keys, so natural is the harmony induced 
by the melody and rendered more remarkable by the 
accompaniment? Above all, Chopin very soon emancipates 
himself fromthe many generally accepted rulesof thorough- 
bass, which are so necessary to beginners, but admit of 
many exceptions. For instance, a phrase lasts for 8 bars 
on the dominant. seventh chord of G flat major, and 
naturally that chord is expected at the end—but no! the 
prolonged hope is not fulfilled ; the yearning for rest and 
peace remains unsatisfied, and dies away in a gentle sigh. 
The false cadence usually employed in such cases is not 
found, but the seventh vainly striving to resolve itself con- 
tinues untouched, and the air begins afresh in the tonic 
chord of D flat major. How similar is often the fate of 
men to whom Fortune has been unkind! The most 
ardent desires of their heart are unsatisfied, painful yearn- 
ings and bitter denials are their ordained lot ; and for 
souls such as these Chopin’s music was written. Here 
they find the sorrowful tale of their own hearts. These 
sad, drearily fascinating melodies, these waiting, sighing 
chords, this tearful grief spread out like a pall, are in com- 
— accord with the souls whom sorrow and suffering 

ave weighed down—here is the expression of their whole 
inner life. Tears are their sole consolation, and tears are 
wept by Chopin’s melodies. Only occasionally will the 
feelings they express be fully understood and shared by 
happy mortals: the latter will naturally be far less in sym- 
pathy with Chopin’s music than those whom sorrow has 
refined. And herein is another reason why Chopin’s 
music finds so few interpreters). We must have ex- 
perienced that which the Polish youth represents in his 
music, if we are to be touched by it and reproduce it with 
all its depths. The man whose life flows on in unbroken 
sunshine of joy and love will seldom steep himself in this 
mournful music, or succeed in reproducing it with sym- 
pathy. 

These tender, delicate phrases require also that velvety 
touch which so few pianists have. The keys must be 
touched with the tips of the fingers as lightly as the strings 
of an AZolian harp are touched by the passing breeze. Fre- 
quently, it is true, the rage and curses which Chopin hurls 





at this wicked world call for brazen fists, but these are 
much less rare than tender, velvety hands. It is, in fact, 
much easier to produce on our modern instruments a 
strong and powerful touch than a soft whisper like the 


It is certainly no very great achievement to play the 22 note of an AZolian harp. In the performance of the works 


upper notes on the 12 lower ones (Chopin’s “ Nocturnes,” . 


of Chopin, much more than of other composers, is this 
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tender touch requisite — delicate ianissimo passages 
‘occur in early all musical works, but in Chopin’s they 
are Ct longer duration and more frequent than devwliare ; 
and so susceptible are they of variation, that only perfect 
performance can produce their due poetic effect. 

_ We will now consider his didactic compositions, con- 
sisting of a number of /¢udes, which are written for more 
advanced players, and may be regarded as a preparatory 
school for the performance of his greater works. They 
present every difficulty that is met with in concert pieces, 
and test the skill of even the most finished virtuosi. In 
Op. 10, for instance, we find whole passages of chords of 
every description, thirds, sixths, fourths, seconds, &c., to 
be executed in a quick ¢empo. The different chords do 
not follow in consecutive order, but are often blended with 
one another, whereby the difficulty is naturally increased. 
(Pauer’s folio edition, page 28, 3rd system, Ist and 2nd 
bars, page 31; 2nd system, 2nd bar, &c.) 

To be able to give to each note in these rapid chord 
passages a clear and distinct sound will require years of 
study ; but to the player of Chopin’s works it will not be 
lost time, for so partial is the composer to these and simi- 
lar passages, especially in his concert-works that without 
a thorough technical knowledge of them, no performer 
should attempt them. And in the same Op. there are 
some important studies in arpeggios, which are the best 
a for these often-recurring passages. Another 

orm which we may notice as of frequent occurrence in his 
works is the succession of alternate chords and single 
notes in quick time. (Pauer’s folio edition, page 44, 2nd 
and 3rd systems.) 

The passages are marked “vivace assai,” and would 
exact even from virtuosi many months of application. 

From this brief quotation, it will easily be seen of what 
practical importance as regards “ technique” these Etudes 
are. Furthermore, many of them are marked bya depth 
of thought and a poetic feeling which render them appro- 
priate for public performance ; for instance, No. 9 of Op. 
10, No. 7 of Op. 25, &c. The Csharp minor E¢ude in Op. 
25 is indeed one of the most beautiful of existing works ; 
it is an elegy—the bitter wail of an indefinable sorrow, 
moving our inmost souls, and making us shudder with 
horror and pain. From first to last it is a murmur and 
reproach against fa.e—‘* Why was I born only for sorrow 
and suffering? Why did love smile on me only to leave 
me to despair ”—it seems to say. Thus is that episode of 
his life expressed in tones of pathos deeper than any of 
which words are capable. 

The simultaneous appearance of heterogeneous rhythms 
is also noted by Chopin in his Etudes. For instance, we 
come across triplets in crotchets in the accompaniment, 
triplets in quavers in the upper part, but the latter may 
not be converted into sextuplets, and it is the same with 
semiquaver triplets in the upper part, and semiquavers in 
the accompaniment. If the study of these Zudes be not 
general, notwithstanding their great practical utility, it is 
because they are not written for ordinary students, but for 
those who have attained a certain proficiency. And such 
students should not neglect to practise them, especially if 
they intend to perform any of Enopin’s other works. 

The fingering, unfortunately, is given only in isolated 
instances ; it is important, therefore, and especially in 
the Etudes on chords, to mark it throughout before 
commencing to practise them. They are much too 
difficult to admit of dependence being placed on mere 
chance fingering, sometimes one and sometimes another. 
Franz Liszt tells us, in his autobiography, that in studying 
Bach’s fugues he spent four weeks in determining the 
correct fingering for them before he even thought of 
practising them, Some of Chopin’s Zéudes demand the 


same patient care, which is sure to gain its reward ‘in 
the achievement of a brilliant success. 

It is generally known that the Sclavonic songs, 
dances, &c., are, with few exceptions, written in the 
minor ; and if this be not the case with the whole of the 
song, the prevailing mode is certain to be found in some 
of its parts. They weep, they laugh, they dance, they 
mourn—all alike in the minor key; and, to us who 
employ it only for the expression of sorrow and suffering, 
and occasionally of “persiflage,” this seems a contradiction. 
To us the major key alone is capable of expressing joy, 
brightness, or pleasure ; and minor melodies, yea, even 
the minor triads without the melody, awake the sombre 
and melancholy feelings of our nature. How, then, are 
we to account for the apparent contradiction of dances, 
and cheerful, or would-be cheerful, songs written in the 
minor, as we find them in the Sclavonic and other 
nationalities (such as those of the Danube provinces)? 
A retrospective glance at the history of this the most 
eastern of European peoples will furnish us with a 
solution of the problem. For, many centuries it was, to 
a degree greater than any other nation, the victim of 
overwhelming oppression. Placed on the boundaty 
between Asia and Europe, their land was overrun, in the 
period of great migrations, by hordes of Mongol Tartars 
and other wild tribes. Nations passing from Asia towards 
the west, and again, those returning eastwards, all alike, 
made the Sclavonic countries the scene of the most 
bloody battles from which general misery inevitably 
flowed ; and not until these days of violence and blood- 
shed were over could there be any consolidation of the 
political and social affairs of the Sclavonic nations. But 
at first the distribution of power was most unequal ; the 
peasants were in bondage, the smaller burghers in 
destitution, and the nobles were under such cruel 
oppression from despots as to be in daily fear of their 
lives. This oppression, which was not merely of periodical 
occurrence, but was continuous for more than a century, 
and from which there was no relief till quite modern 
times, could not fail to exercise a depressing influence 
on the mental life of the people, and incline them to 
melancholy. Science has oe that specially deep and 
lasting emotions become hereditary ; it is plain, therefore, 
that melancholy must be an inheritance of the Sclavonic 
nations, From the peasant to the prince, all share it; 
it may occasionally yield for a time to bacchanalian 
merriment, but there is always a speedy relapse int> the 
sullen brooding state of mind which is habitual with 
them. Of no nation is melancholy so marked a 
characteristic as of the Sclavonic. In the life both of 
individuals and of the entire people this peculiar trait 
is salient; and music being the truest interpreter of 
special mental states, their constant gloom was best 
expressed in minor chords. A man whom melancholy 
has marked for her own can never wholly escape from 
her influence. He may laugh, dance, or sing, but the 
gnaw of pain is still at his heart, embittering life’s best 
joys. These considerations supply us with a key to the 
prevailing feature of Chopin’s music, and demonstrate 
that a mind ever encompassed by an atmosphere of 
sadness could but produce its thoughts in the minor. 
So sad and funereal is the expression which fhe 
countenances of many Sclavonic tribes wear while they 
are dancing, that they might rather be burying their 
dearest friends. And thus Chopin, inclined both by 
birth and by temperament to melancholy, found in the 
minor keys the best interpreters of his own emotiors. 
His dances are rarely composed otherwise ; and oc- 
casionally, when he makes use of the major, he introduces 





so many discords, suspensions, and modulations into the 
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but at the eighteenth bar Schubert becomes himself 
again, and leaves us no longer in doubt about his 
identity. After an introduction of six bars the solo-voice 
begins as above (No. 10), and the movement is afterwards 
continued by the chorus ; towards the end may be noticed 
a canon between the female voices on one side and the 
male voices on the other. Then the words which open 
the work are heard once more, the matter of the music is 
likewise the same, only more developed, a fugue bring- 
ing the whole to a conclusion. 
(To be continued.) 








CHOPIN: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By Dr. JuLius ScHucHT. 

Translated from the German, with the Author's permission, by A. H.W. 
and E. B.C. 

(Continued from page 107.) 
OF all Chopin’s works his Nocturnes are the most 
generally known. People prefer to play them because 
they are the tender utterance of innermost feelings, and 
powerfully affect all hearts. Op. 9 begins witha Nocturne 
written in the gloomy, melancholy key of B flat minor, 
which is followed by one in E flat major and B major. 
The first is a cantilene sostenuto in } time, seldom 
interrupted by any rapid passages, and these are so 
interwoven with the melody as to seem to be essential to 
its completeness and the continuity of the musical idea, 
rather than to be mere embellishments. They are not 
arabesques playing round the melody, such as appear very 
frequently in his later works, but thoroughly lyrical 
phrases. Simple as they may seem, their right interpre- 
tation and intelligent performance are attended by diffi- 


to bring out the concealed thoughts. In this and many 
similar passages 3 and 3 time so melt into one another 
that the transition can scarcely be perceived. But he 
who plays first in triplets and then in common time will 
not rightly express the composer’s idea. The player, 
moreover, who makes the boundary line between the two 
times apparent by accentuation will never produce the 
magic effect intended by the composer. If these phrases 
are ever to create that poetic effect, they must be breathed 
out like the sighing and murmuring of the zephyr through 
cypresses, or the soft harmonies of an AZolian harp. 

Chopin’s works often exhibit remarkable harmonies 
and modulations. They are, in truth, as original as his 
melodies, for an original melody naturally necessitates a 
corresponding harmony, which is illustrated by several 
interesting examples in this same Nocturne. I will cite 
a case in which a modulation from Dp flat major to D 
major, E major and back again into D flat major, seems 
as naturalas if it were a modulation into the most closely- 
related keys. (Pauer’s 8vo edition, page 3.) 

Who could detect anything forced in this bold modula- 
tion into distant keys, so natural is the harmony induced 
by the melody and rendered more remarkable by the 
accompaniment? Above all, Chopin very soon emancipates 
himself fromthe many generally accepted rules of thorough- 
bass, which are so necessary to beginners, but admit of 
many exceptions. For instance, a phrase lasts for 8 bars 
on the dominant seventh chord of G flat major, and 
naturally that chord is expected at the end—but no! the 
prolonged hope is not fulfilled ; the yearning for rest and 
peace remains unsatisfied, and dies away in a gentle sigh. 
The false cadence usually employed in such cases is not 
found, but the seventh vainly striving to resolve itself con- 
tinues untouched, and the air begins afresh in the tonic 
chord of D flat major. How similar is often the fate of 
men to whom Fortune has been unkind! The most 
ardent desires of their heart are unsatisfied, painful yearn- 
ings and bitter denials are their ordained lot ; and for 
souls such as these Chopin’s music was written. Here 
they find the sorrowful tale of their own hearts. These 
sad, drearily fascinating melodies, these waiting, sighing 
chords, this tearful grief spread out like a pall, are in com- 
plete accord with the souls whom sorrow and suffering 
have weighed down—here is the expression of their whole 
inner life. Tears are their sole consolation, and tears are 
wept by Chopin’s melodies. Only occasionally will the 
feelings they express be fully understood and shared by 
happy mortals: the latter will naturally be far less in sym- 
pathy with Chopin’s music than those whom sorrow has 
refined. And herein is another reason why Chopin’s 
music finds so few interpreters. We must have ex-. 
perienced that which the Polish youth represents in his 
music, if we are to be touched by it and reproduce it with 
all its depths. The man whose life flows on in unbroken 
sunshine of joy and love will seldom steep himself in this 
mournful music, or succeed in reproducing it with sym- 
pathy. 

These tender, delicate phrases require also that velvety 
touch which so few pianists have. The keys must be 
touched with the tips of the fingers as lightly as the strings 
of an AZolian harp are touched by the passing breeze. Fre- 
quently, it is true, the rage and curses which Chopin hurls 








culties, and it is these very difficulties which allow so few 
pianists to reproduce Chopin’s cast of mind with entire | 
truth and accuracy; on that score, indeed, we are not | 
satisfied even with some of the first vértzosz. 

It is certainly no very great achievement to play the 22 
upper notes on the 12 lower ones (Chopin’s “ Nocturnes,” . 


at this wicked world call for brazen fists, but these are 
much less rare than tender, velvety hands, It is, in fact, 
much easier to produce on our modern instruments a 
strong and powerful touch than a soft whisper like the 
note of an AZolian harp. In the performance of the works 
of Chopin, much more than of other composers, is this 
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tender touch requisite— delicate Jianissimo passages 
occur in r.early all musical works, but in Chopin’s they 
are ct longer duration and more frequent than elsewhere ; 
and so susceptible are they of variation, that only perfect 
performance can produce their due poetic effect. 

We will now consider his didactic compositions, con- 
sisting of a number of £¢udes, which are written for more 
advanced players, and may be regarded as a preparatory 
school for the performance of his greater works. They 
present every difficulty that is met with in concert pieces, 
and test the skill of even the most finished vértuosi. In 
Op. 10, for instance, we find whole passages of chords of 
every description, thirds, sixths, fourths, seconds, &c., to 
be executed in a quick ¢empo. The different chords do 
not follow in consecutive order, but are often blended with 
one another, whereby the difficulty is naturally increased. 
(Pauer’s folio edition, page 28, 3rd system, ist and 2nd 
bars, page 31; 2nd system, 2nd bar, &c.) 

To be able to give to each note in these rapid chord 
passages a clear and distinct sound will require years of 
study ; but to the player of Chopin’s works it will not be 
lost time, for so partial is the composer to these and simi- 
lar passages, especially in his concert-works that without 
a thorough technical knowledge of them, no performer 
should attempt them. And in the same Op. there are 
some important studies in arpeggios, which are the best 
preparation for these often-recurring passages. Another 
form which we may notice as of frequent occurrence in his 
works is the succession of alternate chords and single 
notes in quick time. (Pauer’s folio edition, page 44, 2nd 
and 3rd systems.) 

The passages are marked “vivace assai,” and would 
exact even from viytuosi many months of application. 

From this brief quotation, it will easily be seen of what 
practical importance as regards “ ¢echnigue” these Etudes 
are. Furthermore, many of them are marked bya depth 
of thought and a poetic feeling which render them appro- 
priate for public performance ; for instance, No. 9 of Op. 
10, No. 7 of Op. 25, &c. The Csharp minor Z¢ude in Op. 
25 is indeed one of the most beautiful of existing works ; 
it is an elegy—the bitter wail of an indefinable sorrow, 
moving our inmost souls, and making us shudder with 
horror and pain. From first to last it is a murmur and 
reproach against fa.e— Why was I born only for sorrow 
and suffering? Why did love smile on me only to leave 
me to despair ”—it seems to say. Thus is that episode of 
his life expressed in tones of pathos deeper than any of 
which words are capable. 

The simultaneous appearance of heterogeneous rhythms 
is also noted by Chopin in his Etudes. For instance, we 
come across triplets in crotchets in the accompaniment, 
triplets in quavers in the upper part, but the latter may 
not be converted into sextuplets; and it is the same with 
semiquaver triplets in the upper part, and semiquavers in 
the accompaniment. If the study of these E¢udes be not 
general, notwithstanding their great practical utility, it is 
because they are not written for ordinary students, but for 
those who have attained a certain proficiency. And such 
students should not neglect to practise them, especially if 
they intend to perform any of Chopin’s other works. 

The fingering, unfortunately, is given only in isolated 
instances ; it is important, therefore, and especially in 
the £¢tudes on chords, to mark it throughout before 
commencing to practise them. They are much too 
difficult to admit of dependence being placed on mere 
chance fingering, sometimes one and sometimes another. 
Franz Liszt tells us, in his autobiography, that in studying 
Bach’s fugues he spent four weeks in determining the 
correct fingering for them before he even thought of 
practising them. Some of Chopin’s Etudes demand the 





same patient care, which is sure to gain its reward in 
the achievement of a brilliant success. 

It is generally known that the Sclavonic songs, 
dances, &c., are, with few exceptions, written in the 
minor ; and if this be not the case with the whole of the 
song, the prevailing mode is certain to be found in some 
of its parts. They weep, they laugh, they dance, they 
mourn—all alike in the minor key; and, to us who 
employ it only for the expression of sorrow and suffering, 
and occasionally of “persiflage,” this seems a contradiction. 
To us the major key alone is capable of expressing joy, 
brightness, or pleasure ; and minor melodies, yea, even 
the minor triads without the melody, awake the sombre 
and melancholy feelings of our nature. How, then, are 
we to account for the apparent contradiction of dances, 
and cheerful, or would-be cheerful, songs written in the 
minor, as we find them in the Sclavonic and other 
nationalities (such as those of the Danube provinces)? 
A retrospective glance at the history of this the most 
eastern of European peoples will furnish us with a 
solution of the problem. For, many centuries it was, to 
a degree greater than any other nation, the victim of 
overwhelming oppression. Placed on the boundary 
between Asia and Europe, their land was overrun, in the 
period of great migrations, by hordes of Mongol Tartars 
and other wild tribes. Nations passing from Asia towards 
the west, and again, those returning eastwards, all alike, 
made the Sclavonic countries the scene of the most 
bloody battles from which general misery inevitably 
flowed ; and not until these days of violence and blood- 
shed were over could there be any consolidation of the 
political and social affairs of the Sclavonic nations. But 
at first the distribution of power was most unequal ; the 
peasants were in bondage, the smaller burghers in 
destitution, and the nobles were under such cruel 
oppression from despots as to be in daily fear of their 
lives. This oppression, which was not merely of periodical 
occurrence, but was continuous for more than a century, 
and from which there was no relief till quite modern 
times, could not fail to exercise a depressing influence 
on the mental life of the people, and incline them to 
melancholy. Science has taught that specially deep and 
lasting emotions become hereditary ; it is plain, therefore, 
that melancholy must be an inheritance of the Sclavonic 
nations. From the peasant to the prince, all share it; 
it may occasionally yield for a time to bacchanalian 
merriment, but there is always a speedy relapse int> the 
sullen brooding state of mind which is habitual with 
them. Of no nation is melancholy so marked a 
characteristic as of the Sclavonic. In the life both of 
individuals and of the entire people this peculiar trait 
is salient; and music being the truest interpreter of 
special mental states, their constant gloom was best 
expressed in minor chords. A man whom melancholy 
has marked for her own can never wholly escape from 
her influence. He may laugh, dance, or sing, but the 
gnaw of pain is still at his heart, embittering life’s best 
joys. These considerations supply us with a key to the 
prevailing feature of Chopin’s music, and demonstrate 
that a mind ever encompassed by an atmosphere of 
sadness could but produce its thoughts in the minor. 
So sad and funereal is the expression which the 
countenances of many Sclavonic tribes wear while they 
are dancing, that they might rather be burying their 
dearest friends. And thus Chopin, inclined both by 
birth and by temperament to melancholy, found in the 
minor keys the best interpreters of his own emotiots. 
His dances are rarely composed otherwise ; and oc- 
casionally, when he makes use of the major, he introduces 
so many discords, suspensions, and modulations into the 
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minor, that they darken all and leave no light unclouded. 
In the mazurkas it is the same—a youth dancing, singing, 
laughing, it is true, but without real pleasure, enjoying 
a day’s delight, orly to atone for it by a night of weeping. 

We will now turn to one of Chopin’s greater works— 
the E minor Concerto, Op. 11. It is sometimes, though 
not very frequently, performed, and always succeeds in 
winning applause from the audience, even if it be not 
entrusted to a first-rate Chopin player. It must, therefore, 
possess popular traits, taking melodies, and a certain 
clearness of form, which render it pleasing even when 
not performed in perfection. The introduction, of rather 
too great length (it occupies two pages in the score), 
embarrasses many persons, for they know-not what to do 
whilst it is being played. To sit like a statue has an air 
of dulness, to whisper and look about the room is not 
comme il faut, the best thing, therefore, both for the 
pianist and the audience, is attentive listening. With firm 
step the allegro risoluto begins, as though it were going 
forth resolutely to mortal strife. The diminished sevenths, 
which the whole orchestra take up in crotchets, sound 
like the heavy blows of ancient warriors. But through all 
are heard soft wailing melodies like the weeping of 
women, soon stifled again by renewed sounds of war. 
We must not, however, suppose that the composer in- 
tended to represent a battle—such a literal explanation 
is scarcely possible in the uncertainty and vagueness of 
musical language. A strife of chords and rhythms runs 
throughout the wild excited course of the first movement, 
and, though soothed for a time by the exquisitely-soft 
E major cantilene, it breaks out ‘anew in fresh fury. The 
strangest progressions occur here, amongst others a very 
peculiar pedal-note, accompanied by a chain of chords of 
the seventh, which I will quote :— 
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To attempt to modify these harsh dissonances by a 
gentle touch would not, in this case, be wise; and, 
though they must be sharply and decisively accentuated, 
they must, nevertheless, rush quickly past. The preceding 
chords of the diminished seventh must, as it were, race 
by with equal emphasis, and with a s/accafo like a dagger- 
thrust. These and similar passages follow in abundance, 
and forcibly characterise the wild excited frame of mind 
expressed in the first movement—which effect is further 
enhanced by the numerous progressions of minor chords 
of the sixth in chromatic intervals. Just as the E major 
cantilene was previously the soothing element, here the 
lovely E major romanze is employed for the same purpose ; 
and notwithstanding the soft wailing complaint of the 
pain and sorrow of the world which runs throughout, a 
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rival voice is heard reciting the romantic legends of the 
past. The rvomanze is throughout melodiously formed, 
and its passages bear a highly melodic stamp; but if 
the groups of 11 and 14 notes be not correctly phrased, 
the musical idea will not appear. These fantastic forms 
of Chopin’s require special study, even from the first 
virtuost. To be candid, our notation does not suffice 
for the numerous figures met with in respect of their 
rhythmical construction; as when we have to divide 
and rhythmically phrase eleven semiquavers on two 
quavers, nineteen demi-semiquavers on four crotchets, 
&c., for such cases a special analysis is required, and 
Chopin is more lavish of them than any other composer. 
Take, for instance, a phrase consisting of a group of 26 
or 32 notes ; if these were in an ascending and descending 
scale they would be comparatively easy. The difficulty 
is not the calculation, of the right accommodation of 26 
or 32 notes in the right hand to four quavers in the left, 
but to give a plastic representation of the whole as a 
melodic idea. The romanze contains also a remarkable 
passage, seldom well played, and generally caricatured :— 
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One would say, “That is a piece out of an Etude.” 
Yes, assuredly! but unluckily it occurs in the. melodious 
romanze of a concerto, and, consequently, must be 
rendered melodious by a correct comprehension of it, 
which is by no means easy, and I have heard the passage 
wrongly played by countless pianists. They played the 
appoggiaturas as loud (or as soft, as the case might be) 
as the crotchets, and thus made the passage intolerable. 
The small notes should be played very gently, as though 
only breathed out ; while the crotchets are not only to be 
staccato, but also as much accentuated as will make them 
sound above the rest. If the appoggiaturas are to be 
played with the utmost delicacy, and to glide with the 
smoothness of glass, they will obviously require the fingers 
of a virtuoso. 

The last movement, a rondo, is the least important, as 
is the case in many concertos, symphonies, sonatas, &c. 
But brilliantly played, it will always excite applause. 
The principal theme is, in its frequent repetitions, well 
woven into the whole, and appears at times surprisingly 
piquant ; but the second theme is very inferior, and 
reminds one, in its octave-developments, of a similar 
passage in Hummel’s A major rondo. Regarded as a 
whole, this work holds an honourable position among 
pianoforte concertos. In its melody, harmony, and 
rhythm, the Sciavonic mode of thought prevails ; not, 
however, with as much predominance as in some of 





his previous works. It certainly does not offer many 
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difficulties ; but such as occur are essentially Chopin’s— 
chords difficult to grasp, fidgety passages requiring long 
deliberation to find a suitable fingering for them, and 
for which no previous exercises or studies are the 
slightest preparation. Such help is only to be obtained 
in Chopin’s own Zéudes; and I must, therefore, again 
reiterate my conviction, that he who would master 
Chopin’s works must first prepare himself for them by 
Chopin’s Etudes. I know of no other composer who 
ever wrote a progression of chords such as the following 
for a passage of mere transition :— 


No. 4. 
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It consists of a threefold chromatic scale in a/legro 
tempo. If the playing be not as smooth as alabaster, if 
it murmur not like a g/issando passage, its due effect 
will be entirely lost. The right hand must first be 
properly prepared, for the execution is made so difficult 
by the continual change of black and white keys, that 
only after months of study with the right fingering can 
the proper sound be given to the passage. The occurrence 
of similar passages of ascending and descending 3 chords 
in quick time is by no means uncommon, and they should 
never be touched by the student who has not a perfect 
knowledge of them. These, however, are the principal 
difficulties; the others are more easily overcome, 
especially with the aid of that fiery enthusiasm which 
renders youth capable of great deeds. 


(To be continued.) 





UNIVERSITY MUSICAL DEGREES. 


PROFESSOR MACFARREN has issued the following paper 
of instructions to candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Music, under the regulations recently adopted by the 
University of Cambridge :— 


According to the new regulations, candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Music must first produce evidence of having satisfac- 
torily passed one of the following Examinations in Literature and 
Science: — 

(t) The ‘‘ Previous Examination ' 
I. and II. 

(2) The Examination of the ‘‘Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board.” 


of the University, Parts 


&e. | 


(3) The University ‘‘ Higher Local Examinations.” 
(4) The University ‘‘ Senzor Local Examinations.” 

This last examination (No. 4) affords the readiest means of 
satisfying the University requirements. Candidates for a musical 
degree, announcing themselves as such, are allowed to enter this 
examination even though they may be over 18 years of age. The 
next examination will be held in December, 1877. A musical 
candidate is required to satisfy the examiners :— 

(t) In English Grammar and Arithmetic ; 
(2) In two at least of the subjects in Section B (English History, 
Geography, a work of some standard English writer, and 
Political Economy) and in the English Essay ; 
(3) In ome of the subjects of Sections C and D (viz, Latin, 
Greek, French, or German) ; 
} and (4) In Section E (Euclid and Algebra). 
| Information as regards the details of this examination may be 
; obtained on application to the Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A., Secretary 
| of the Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate, St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. 
, The examination for the Degree of Mus.Bac. will consist of 
three parts :— 
(t) A preliminary Examination in 
*(az) Acoustics, 
(2) Harmony, 
(c) Counterpoint. 





(2) The Exercise, namely, a musical composition fulfilling pre 
i scribed requirements, 
| (3) A more advanced Examination in Musical Science ; 
and no person will be accepted as a candidate for the second or third 
part of the examination until he has qualified in the previous part or 
| parts. 
} . I am unable at present to’furnish you with the exact details of 
this examination. These have to be settled by the Board of 
| Musical Studies, and will not be announced until November, but it 
, seems probable that the first “ Pre/iminary Examination” will be 
held early in June, 1878, and the ‘‘ Advanced Examination” in the 
| following December. 
| _ The certificate of having passed an examination in Literature and 
Science will not be demanded from those candidates who may 
_ present themselves for the musical examination before the end of 
the Easter Term, 1879, and who at the time of the examination are 
over ¢hirty years of age. 
| Trinity College, Fune, 1877. G. A, MACFARREN. 
[Each candidate on presenting himself for the first part of the 
examination pays a fee of £3 3s., and the same on presenting 
himself for the final part of the examination, and for the degree 
the sum of £5.]} 


The following summary of the conditions upon which 
degrees are granted by the other Universities will be found 
useful by aspirants for University musical honours :— 


OXFORD, 
A candidate for Mus.Bac. is required 

(t) To matriculate, as a member of some college or hall, or as 
an unattached student. 

(2) To produce 
(2) Testamur for Responsions ; 

or (6) Certificate of the Delegates for the Examination of 
Schools ; 

or (c) Certificate of the Delegates for the Local Examina- 
tions in English, Mathematics, and Latin, and in 
either Greek, French, German, or Italian. 

(3) To pass a preliminary examination (partly vévd voce) in 
Harmony, &c. 

(4) If successful in (3) to send in an Exercise. . 

(5) If the Exercise be approved, to pass a second more ad- 
vanced Examination in Harmony, &c. 

(6) If successful, to deposit his Exercise in the Library of the 
Music School, 

(7) University fees are £2 ros. on matriculation, £2 on enterin, 
for each musical examination, £7 on passing the 2nd, 
and £5 on receiving his degree. 

A candidate tor Mus.Doc. must 

(1) Spend five years from his Mus. Bac. in musical study ; 

(2) Write an Exercise ; 

(3) Pass an Examination ; 

(4) Give a performance of his Exercise ; 








* A course of Lectures on Elementary Accustics will be delivered a 
Cambridge in the Cavendish Laboratory during the ons October Term. 





For iculars apply (on or after October 1) to Sedley Taylor, Esq., M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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(5) Deposit a copy of it in the Library of the Music School. 
(6) University fees are {2 for the examination, and £10 for 
the degree. 
No residence is required, except to qualify for responsions, There 
are always three examiners, the professor, the choragus, and a 
graduate appointed by Convocation. 


DUBLIN. 


A candidate for Mus. Bac. must 
(1) Matriculate—z.c., satisfy in any two Latin and any two 
Greek books he may select, English and Latin Compo- 
sition, English History, Modern Geography, Arithmetic, 
and Elementary Algebra. Fee £15. 
Or, if not matriculated, he must pass in 
(2) English Composition, History, and Literature ; 
(4) French, or German, or Italian ; 
(c) Latin, or a second modern language ; 
2) Arithmetic, 
(2) Write an Exercise to be approved by the Board of Musical 
Studies. 
(3) Pass an Examination held by the professor, assisted by one 
or more graduates appointed by the board, 
(4) Conduct a performance of his Exercise. 
(5) Fee £10. 
For Mus,Doc, he must 
(x) Write an Exercise ; 
(2) Pass an‘Examination ; 
(3) Conduct a performance of his Exercise. 
(4) Fee £22. 
No residence required. 
Both degrees may be taken on the same day if all conditions are 
fulfilled. 
LONDON, 
A report of the committee (May 25th, 1876) has passed their Senate 
According to this, candidates for musical degrees will be required 
(1) To matriculate, z.e., satisfy in 
(2) Latin; . 
t Any two of Greek, French, and German ; 
4 English Language and History, and Modern Geo- 


graphy; 
(d) Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid I.—IV. ; 
(e) Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics, Heat ; 
(/) Chemistry. 
(} To pass in Acoustic Science. 
3) To pass in Science of Music Proper. 
There will be several examiners. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


sep 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPZIG, Fuly, 1877. 


To our former report on the Examination Concerts of the Royal 
Conservatoire, we now add a notice of the eighth concert, 
which was devoted exclusively to compositions by scholars of the 
institution. Asa matter of course, these works are written at 
the Conservatoire, and under the superintendence of the two 
instructors in harmony, Herren Carl Reinecke and S. Jadassohn. 
Before the manuscripts are — performed, they have to 
undergo the careful scrutiny of the masters ; but, of course, a good 
deal that is weak and uninteresting remains, and could not be re- 
moved by the teacher. The teachers can in most cases do no more 
than correct conspicuous mistakes, but are unable to alter the 
character of the whole. If they did so, they would destroy the 
work of the pupil and substitute their own. From the assistant, 
which the master, has been up to the composition of the ex- 
amination works, he now becomes the censor and critic of the 
works of the scholar. Instruction in free composition cannot be 
given ; we have no precepts or receipts for composing motetts, 
sonatas, symphonies, or other species of musical structure. If 
the scholar is not penetrated by the works of the great masters, 
and cannot drink deep of the Pierian spring, his composing will, 
in spite of careful musical preparation, be but a mechanical 
imitation of so-called musical forms. We think the expression 
“form” a spontaneously selected one, which has only acquired 
citizenship in the discussion of musical works because we 


construction of a musical composition. But in music we cannot 
divide form from contents; for here it is as in the human or- 
ganisation, where soul and body are inseparable. When we 
say of a piece of music that the form is good, but the contents 
uninteresting, we speak of something that cannot live. The 
teacher of composition will never have but two sorts of scholars : 
those who cause him very little trouble, because they really 
possess talent for composition ; and those with whom all trouble 
and work on the part of the teacher, the most carefully collected 
knowledge, and the most painful theoretical preparations, re- 
main fruitless. 

Considering the scholars’ works performed at the above- 
mentioned examination, we can gladly report them to have 
been on the whole well and cleverly written. But only few 
distinguished themselves sufficiently to deserve mentioning. 
Amongst the best were a movement from a symphony by Herr 
Heinrich Zoellner, of Leipzig; songs by Herr Edmund Uhl, 
from Reichenberg, in Bohemia, and Herr Eduard Schiitt, from 
St. Petersburg; further, a motett (Ps. ciii., vs. 17, 18, 19, 22), 
‘“Die Gnade des Herrn,” for chorus of mixed voices, by Mr. 
Charles T. Vincent, from Sunderland ; and lastly, an overture for 
orchestra, by Mr. Handel Thorley, from Manchester. As the 
overture struck us as being more like the first movement of a 
symphony than a concert-overture, perhaps the young composer 
may present us later with the remaining movements. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, July 12th, 1877. 
THE Hofoper closed June 30th, and will not re-open till August 
15th. It was high time to bring the season to an end, as latterly 
the income of an evening’s performance seldom sufficed to pay 
the expenses. The last performance was a miscellaneous one, 
fdr the benefit of the Pensions-fond of the Hoftheater. First 
came Schubert’s little but pretty opera, Der Adussliche Krieg, 
with the newly-elaborated libretto, and then the overture and the 
second act of Oberon, conducted by Richter. The whole of the 
latter opera had been performed some days before, when Frau 
Wilt alone made a great impression with the air ‘‘ Ocean, thou 
mighty monster!” ‘This time the second act was again, in the last 
scene, mutilated in the same way as four years ago, when the 
opera was performed for the first time in the new house, viz., by 
introducing a moving picture, showing all the countries and 
villages connected with the life of Rezia and Huon, the nice 
melody of the mermaid’s song being repeated alternately by the 
orchestra and the mermaids as long as the picture remained in 
view. What a doubtful spectacle, what an offending violence to 
attract the mere curiosity of a thoughtless people! Involuntarily 
the word Zauderschleier is on the lips of every one. (Zauber- 
schleier, a play, which was performed some hundred times in 
the Josephstadt Theatre, and in which for the first time such 
a moving scene was in its proper place.) It was a moment for 
children, little and great, and in this sense the second part of the 
evening did its duty. The last piece was a concession to the 
friends of the ballet. Coppelia, with the music of Delibes, 
though often repeated, was still welcome ; argument, representa- 
tion, and music being full of charm. Fri. Linda, our first 
ballerina, and Herr Frappart, in the two principal characters, 
received much and well-merited applause. Frl. Anna Riegl per- 
formed, as her second and third Gastrolle, Gilda and Margaretha 
of Valois. The result was somewhat better than on the first 
evening ; nevertheless it was not found desirable to engage her ; 
and this is certaimly to her advantage, as her delicate voice would 
not endure the effort necessary in so vast a house. In Aida, 
with Frau Wilt in the “#le-réle, we heard Frau Jaide for the 
last time as Amneris. She is not re-engaged, and probably 
regrets, now too late, having quitted her post at Darmstadt, 
where she was engaged for life. We are therefore still wanting 
an alto singer; and the opera Delilah, by Saint-Saéns, for which 
Frau Jaide was held in view, is still condemned to wait. For 
autumn some Gastspiele are announced: Frl. Mielke, Widl, 
Prager, Abrassy, Fabrini, who are all said to be gifted with 
talent. The decorations for the new opera, Der Landfriede, 
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machineries for Wagner’s Aheingold are being constructed, and 
they are, it is said, very difficult for an opera-house with many 
galleries, from which the working of the swimming-scenes of the 
daughters of the Rhine can be observed. The question respect- 
ing another Italian season causes great pains to the direction, as 
the pecuniary result of the last was a very doubtful one, the 
greater part of the profits being absorbed by the impressario. 

As to the other theatres, excepting the Carltheatre (in the 
suburb Leopoldstadt), all are dual. Two, namely, the 
Komische Oper and the Theatre an der Wien, look for new 
directors bold enough to fight against the apathy of the public. 

Operas performed from June 12th to 30th: Fidin, Rigoletto, 
Robert, Norma, Fliegende Hollander, Profet, Hugenotten, Tell, 
Oberon, Lustige Weiber von Windsor, Aida, Freischiitz, and, on 
the closing evening, Der haussliche Krieg, overture and second 
act from Oderon, and the ballet Copelia. 








Rebiews, 


Three Sonatas, Op. 9, 65, and 88 ; Three Transcriptions of Songs 
6y MENDELSSOHN, Op. 72; Three Characteristic Pieces, Op. 
73; Feuillets a’ Album, Op. 83; for Pianoforte, by STEPHEN 
HELLER. London: Ashdown & Parry. 


MEssrs. ASHDOWN & Parry have made the issue of a complete 
edition of Stephen Heller's pianoforte works, so far as this has 
been found possible, one of their chief specialities. With 
the exception of Op. 3, 4, and 5, published many years ago 
in Hungary, and now out of.print, their catalogue is complete 
from Op. I to Op. 141, and is supplemented by several works 
to which no opus number has been given, consisting of five 
original pieces, and transcriptions of six of Mendelssohn’s songs 
and thirty-three of Schubert’s. On looking through the cata- 
logue of Heller’s compositions, one cannot but regret the 
preponderance of transcriptions, arrangements, and fantasias sug- 
gested by other men’s work, over that which has emanated from 
his own brain. But in both capacities, whether as a transcriber 
or as a composer of pianoforte music, he is entitled to a very 
high position. Musicians, as well as amateurs of advanced 
taste, must at some time of their lives have been impressed 
with strong feelings of admiration and pleasure on making 
acquaintance with his works, which may not unfairly, perhaps, 
be characterised as a mixture of classicism and romanticism, 
though they may not have raved over them as they have done 
over those of Chopin and Schumann. In the best of Heller's 
works one notices the same exquisite artistic finish and refine- 
ment in point of pianism and construction, as much charm, 
geniality, and individuality of matter and expression, as in those 
of Mendelssohn, but less severity. Though occupying a very 
high place in the repertory of pianoforte music, they can hardly 
be said to belong to the very highest. It is, therefore, 
probably for this reason that they are less seldom heard 
at first-class concerts than many of them seem to us to deserve 
to be. As a composer of drawing-room pieces of the better 
class, and of music admirably designed for teaching purposes, 
there is probably no other more sought after by publishers, or 
whom publishers would more gladly claim as their own. 
Nevertheless, with so ready a market at his command, he 
seems to have produced but slowly. In a notice of the 
sonata which heads our list, written by Schumann about forty 
years ago, he tells us that he had long been acquainted with it 
in manuscript, Heller having sent it to him in quarterly instal- 
ments—not on account of its bulk, but on account of the length 
of time he brooded over it. Now sixty-two years old, and 
having begun to write at an early age, Heller may be said to 
have been a composer for forty-five years, and on an average, 
therefore, to have produced about four works a year: consider- 
ing the small extent of many of them, by no means a large 
allowance. 

Though not among the most recent of Heller’s contributions 
to the literature of the pianoforte, the works above named, 
which have suggested the foregoing remarks, will be new to 
many, and are certainly worthy of attention. It says much for 
the artistic earnestness of a composer who restricts himself to 


writing for the pianoforte, that at times he should resort to the 
sonata form as the vehicle for the expression of his ideas. But 
how few since Beethoven have thoroughly succeeded in satis- 
factorily filling up this the greatest of art-forms, especially when 
restricted to the use of a single instrument as their means of 
communication! As Liszt has said of Chopin, ‘‘ His concertos 
and sonatas are beautiful, indeed, but we discern in them more 
effort than inspiration. His creative genius was imperious, 
fantastic, and impulsive. His beauties were only manifested 
fully in entire freedom:” so we may say of Heller’s sonatas. 
Schumann spoke kindly of the earliest of his sonatas, recognis- 
ing in it an unwonted display of mother-wit and individuality, 
but at the same time pointed to what might be expected from his 
tenth sonata. The tenth has not yet arrived, but the third has, 
and it is satisfactory to find that in many respects it is an ad- 
vance upon the first, as may especially be instanced by the 
vigorous character, the continuity and spontaneity of its first 
two movements. Its second movement, a scherzo capriccio, 
remarkable for its extended development and the happy effect 
arising from the alternation of sections in ° and } time, might 
well stand as an independent piece, and as such doubtless it 
will often be played. On account of their taking character, the 
scherzo from the first sonata, and the ballade from the second, 
might with equal reason be subjected to similar treatment. 
So-called transcriptions seem now to have taken the place of 
the variations of former days. As generally represented, and as 
compared with works of a more original character, little can be 
said in favour of either of these art-forms, one of which is but 
the outgrowth of the other. As an exercise, however, the prac- 
tice of variation-making is a’ most useful one to the composer, 
and perhaps more than anything else is conducive to the attain- 
ment of facility in writing. And that it can be utilised for the 
highest ends and in the most poetical manner has been sufficiently 
and repeatedly proved, especially by Beethoven in his Thirty- 
Three Variations on a Theme by Diabelli, and in other works, 
and more recently by Liszt, who in some of his ‘‘ Symphonische 
Dichtungen” seems to have pushed this branch of his art to its 
farthest possible limits. But the transcriptions with which we 
have now to deal do not seem to have been undertaken with any 
such conscious intent, but simply to satisfy the exigencies of 
publishers, who apparently find that simple and favourite songs, 
when converted into pianoforte pieces of the prescribed drawing- 
room length—i.e., not so short as to appear quite trifling, and 
not too long to become wearisome—meet with a ready sale. 
Nevertheless, in spite of their artificial character, these tran- 
scriptions of Heller’s are by no means to be despised. Were all 
transcriptions conceived and carried out in a manner so artistically 
finished and refined, so free from vulgar display and conventional 
treatment, and so conducive to good taste, there would be little 
reason to complain of transcriptions in general. The songs of 
Mendelssohn here treated are severally entitled ‘‘ The Parting 
Song,” “ Chant d’Amour,” and ‘‘ Chant de Féte.” The first is 
the well-known Volkslied, ‘‘Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath” 
—but why it should ever have been entitled a ‘‘Volkslied”’ we 
have never been able to discover—the second, the A/innelied 
‘* Dein Reiz ist aus den Massen ;” and the third, the Sontags/ied, 
‘** Ringsum erschallt in Wald und Flur.” That it should have 
been thought necessary'to Frenchify their titles is unaccountable 
except on the supposition that they were originally designed for 
the French market. The presentation of German songs in their 
original tongue, even by English singers, is now so generally the 
rule at our best concerts, that they soon come to be known by 
their original titles. The issue of them in their transcribed form 
under new names therefore seems to us a mistaken policy on the 
part of their publishers. 
The three pieces contained in Op. 73—‘‘ The Huntsman’s 
Song,” ‘‘ The Soldier’s Farewell,” and a “ Cradle Song”—are 
remarkable for the appropriateness of their poetical contents to 
their distinguishing titles, and are certainly among the most 
charming of this genial composer’s smaller tone-pictures. No 
less charming, though of less extent, are the ‘‘ Feuillets 
d’Album,” Op. 83—a series of sixpieces, each from two to three 
pages in length. Both Op. 73 and Op. 83 will be played and 
admired on account of their intrinsic beauty and generally taking 
character ; and as both abound in passages illustrative of their 
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with the last named, may be advantageously practised as pre- 
liminary studies, and before attacking his larger and more diffi- 
cult works. 


Pianoforte Pieces. By  L. VAN BEETHOVEN and W. A. 
Mozart. Edited by E. Pauer (folio edition). London : 
Augener & Co. 


IT is to be hoped that the age of transcriptions is gone and 
past, that a healthier taste has set in, that neither pupils nor 
masters will be content with the unwholesome stuff hitherto 
continually poured forth, but that the return to a better feeling 
as to what should form a groundwork of good musical study has 
necessitated a change in the character of the supply of material. 
That some such thought has occurred to those among the fore- 
most of our educational musicians—that is to say, not only those 
who are actually engaged in teaching, but who also employ 
themselves in forming and directing popularo pinion—the present 
publication testifies. Until a new and better school arises there 
can be no better plan than that suggested by Mr. E. Pauer in 
the publication of the nine pianoforte pieces by Mozart and the 
seven by Beethoven. These are well designed to restore a 
true and correct taste, and are, therefore, most opportunely 
welcome. 

As arranged and numbered by Mr. Pauer, the nine pieces of 
Mozart with the seven by Beethoven form a study course— 
not consecutive, it is true, bit valuable and interesting, more 
especially as the master can exercise his own judgment as to 
the order in which the pieces might be given out to the pupil. 
It is, of course, no easy matter to find a series of works 
which shall help the progress of the young player, and at the 
same time interest the mind as well as make him acquainted 
with the style of writing peculiar to great men. It is of no 
particular advantage to collect such a selection and issue them 
in a book according to an arranged plan, The student often 
gets disheartened at the difficulties before his path, and probably 

ils to make progress because of fear or dread at the great 
task he has to accomplish. With these pieces published 
separately no such check is likely to affect his industry. 

There is no piece of unusual and repelling length or diffi- 
culty in the present collection, for in the course of revision all 
the troubles that are likely to rise up in the matter of fingering 
and phrasing have been foreseen and explained, and made as 
smooth as possible. For the successful result of this labour, 
the editor and reviser deserves the thanks of both pupil and 
master. From the pupil because of the choice of a series of 
charming pieces, and from the master for the removal and ex- 
planation of all that is likely to hinder progress. 

The pieces by Mozart, at present included in the collection, 
are the rondo in F, composed in May, 1791, ‘‘for a little 
organ;” a second rondo in b, written in 1786; a third 
rondo in A minor, composed in 1787; the beautiful fantasia 
and fugue, with its somewhat trite subject, part of the work of 
the year 1782; a second fantasia in C minor, which he dedi- 
cated to his wife in the same year; and an equally attractive 
though less difficult work than either of these two former, also 
in fantasia form, produced about the same period. To these 
may be added the fine and quaint overture in the style of 
Handel, said to have been written at the suggestion of the 
Baron von Swieten, also the well-known ‘‘ Adagio for the 
piano” in B minor, produced about the spring of the year 
1788, when his mind was full of the melodies he wrote for 
Don Giovanni, and partaking somewhat of the character of 
thought observable in that opera, The last of the nine pieces 
is the ‘‘ Rondo allegro”’ in B flat, printed after his death. 

The selections from Beethoven are less in number, but not 
in importance. ‘These works, placed according to their opus 
numbers, are Bagatelles (Op. 33), which many an amateur knows 
well as voluntaries arranged for the organ or adapted to words 
as songs; the two rondos (Op. 51, Nos. 1 and 2), in c and G; 
the fantasia in G minor, full of passages which will reward the 
students in their conquest ; the polonaise (Op. 89), well calcu- 
lated to develop taste and phrasing power; the posthumous 
rondo (Op. 129), complete in interest and value; and the 


and loves, and many an incipient organ-player has, in part at 
least, worked at. 

The selections are in every way commendable, because they 
are made with a full knowledge of what a student requires, 
and what is likely to engage his sympathies as well as his 
executive powers. 





Sylphentanz (Ronde des Sylphes). Morceau de Concert. 
J. L. RogcKEL. London: Augener & Co. 

A BRILLIANT piece of writing not altogether ineffective when 
well played. Its value as an exercise is unquestionable, and 
the phrases of melody are pleasing, if not remarkably original. 


By 





Gleanings from the Works of Celebrated Composers. Transcrip- 
tions by E. Paver. No. 9, Mendelssohn, Adagio from 
the Second Concerto (Op. 40). London: Augener & Co. 

THIS recent addition to an already valuable series, the Adagio 

from the Second Concerto of Mendelssohn (Op. 40), is no less 

admirably arranged than any of the former pieces in the list, 
and will probably find a welcome for that reason besides that 
which its own inherent merits will bring. 





Dreissig Violin-Etuden. By Lupwic ABEL. 
Offenbach: Joh. André. 

THE full title of this work tells its character and design, namely, 
that it is intended as a preparation for the twenty-five studies of 
a more advanced character for violin players, probably by the 
same author. The character of the difficulties presented by the 
superior work can only be guessed at, but if, from that now 
under notice some idea may be formed, it is evident that the 
higher students of the Conservatoire Royal of Munich must 
become most accomplished players, for the preliminary studies 
are such as would make many an orchestral player astonished if 
he were called upon to perform them at sight. It has often been 
said that a student in the course of his preparation is always 
expected to be able to conquer difficulties which rarely present 
themselves in the course of ordinary experience, and it is there- 
fore to his advantage that he should be prepared in such a 
manner as to make his usual work light and easy for him. With 
this principle in mind, there can be no question but that the 
thirty violin studies of Herr Abel will prove of the highest 
value. All human knowledge should be cumulative, or there 
would be no advance. How far this is the case in violin playing 
and teaching, a comparison of the present work with that of 
Baillot, published early in the present century, will show. 
Baillot’s work contained great difficulties for the performers of 
the period, but the most elaborate exercise in his book is simple 
in its degree, when compared with what is expected of violin 
students of the modern school. This is, of course, an fadvan- 
tage in the practice of music, as it secures a more perfec and 
consonant realisation of an author’s work upon the orchestra, and 
a corresponding unity of skill in orchestral performances. Such 
a result has been brought about by earnest labourers in the field, 
who, keen to note all progress in thought and execution, are not 
slow to register each discovery of new means for the benefit of 
the rising generation of players. In this light Herr Abel’s 
studies are most valuable, and worthy of the earnest attention of 
allambitious players. ‘The exercises are arranged in progressive 
difficulty in various keys, major and minor, and include the 
chief effects the violin is commonly capable of in the three 
positions, They are, moreover, melodiously interesting, and, 
with the second violin part set as accompaniment, make a most 
agreeable series of duets. 


Serenade fiir Violine und Alavier, componirt von IGNAzZ 
LACHNER. Op. 81. Offenbach-a-M. bei Joh. André. 
Tuls is not, like Beethoven's famous Serenade Trio, or like the 
orchestral serenades of Mozart, Brahms, Jadassohn, and others, 
a work in many movements, as its title might lead one to infer, 





favourite andante in F, which many a pianoforte student knows 
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asonata. Its title, therefore, is to be regarded as indicative of 
the character of its contents rather than of its form. It may 
fairly be described as a quiet, soothing, song-like movement of 
the Haydn-Mozart school. Though offering nothing new either 
in point of material or construction, it commends itself by its 
unpretentious but musicianly character, and as it demands no 
great skill on the part of either player for its due interpretation, 
will be found: acceptable by amateurs of sober tastes, who, 
perhaps with good reason, complain that the repertory of short 
and easy original pieces of the better class for pianoforte and 
violin is not an over-large one. 





Twelve Songs, and Twelve Choruses, from HANDEL’S Oratorios. 
Arranged for the Organ. By Scorson CLARK. London: 
Augener & Co. 

IN these two separate books the young organist, or, indeed, the 

older one of moderate skill, will find matter much to his taste. 

There would be little trouble now-a-days in reproducing the 

effects marked as guides to the player by the arranger, for most 

of the organs now in use have the stops indicated. Three 
staves—as is proper in modern organ music—are employed, and 
the several pieces are clearly adapted, as by the hand of one 
thoroughly conversant with his work. The two books being, 
moreover, plainly printed, and even elegant in their simplicity, 

and published at a moderate price, and forming just such a 

collection as can scarcely fail to be acceptable, must command 

an extensive and ready sale. 


Kyrie Eleison, for Solo Voices and Chorus with Pianoforte or 
Organ Accompaniment. By B, LUARD SELBY. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIs work having already been favourably spoken of by our 

Leipzig correspondent on the occasion of its being performed at 

an examination concert of the students of the Leipzig Conserva- 

toire, and having also been previously reviewed in our columns, 
we need only now call attention to the fact that it has been 
made more accessible by the recent publication of separate 
chorus and string parts. By amateur choral societies which 

do not object, as many do, to singing words of so sacred a 

nature, it will be found both useful for practice and suitable and 

effective for performance. 


‘ 





‘Five Songs, with English and German Words. By E. LASSEN, 
‘* Among the Flowers” (/ch wandle unter Blumen). 
‘*Cloud and Calm”? (Mein Herz ist wie die dunkle Nacht). 
**Day-Dreams ” (Mit deinen blauen Augen). 

‘‘The Message” (Voglein, wohin so schnell? ) 

‘Twas alla Dream” (Zs war ein Traum). Augener & Co. 
THESE five songs, by the well-known Weimar Capellmeister and 
composer, are included in the sixth series of Messrs. Augener & 
Co.’s collection of favourite German songs, entitled ‘* Germania.” 
The last-named has attained so wide a popularity through its 
having been repeatedly sung at most of our best concerts, espe- 
cially by Mlle. Thekla Friedlaender, that nota word need be said 
about it, except to call attention to the fact that it is now pub- 
lished in two keys, E and F, and to suggest that, there being 
only the difference of a semi-tone between these two keys, it 
might, perhaps, prove advantageous to issue it also in some more 
remote key. There is a welcome freshness and melodious tune- 
fulness about all these songs which could only have proceeded 
from a musically-constituted mind. The accompaniments, too, 
have the merit of being artistically interesting, without being too 
thick and overladen—the prevailing fault of so many German 
song-writers of the present day, who do not seem able to 
distinguish between art and artificiality. In the hands of a 
master a few artistic touches deftly applied go far farther, espe- 
cially in songs, than a display of the profoundest scholarship. 
In these songs Herr Lassen seems to us to have hit the. happy 
medium which lies between too great simplicity and over- 
elaboration, and we see no reason why any one of them should 
not meet with as much favour as has already been accorded to 


Ethemera (Libellenianz), By ¥. LACHNER. London: Augener 
& Co. 


THOSE who know the scarcity of good concerted pieces for 
female voices will most gladly welcome this elegantly-written 
trio, which forms one number of the second series of ‘‘ Vocal 
Trios,” published by Messrs. Augener & Co. It is free, 
flowing, melodious, and withal effective; and as it has both 
German and English words—the latter by H. Stevens—the singers 
can exercise their right of choice when they have made the copies 
their own by purchase. 


Concerts, Xr. 


— >— 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


SINCE the great festival of 1859, commemorative of the centenary of 
Handel's death, a Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace has been 
an event of triennial occurrence. Counting this centenary festival 
and the preliminary one of 1857, the late festival, held towards the 
close of June last, and officially announced as the sixth triennial 
festival, was in point of fact the eighth which has taken place here. 
The entire scheme, both as regards the music selected for per- 
formance and the arrangements generally, was almost identical 
with that of previous years. It commenced, as usual, with a so- 
called general rehearsal ; the first day of the festival proper being 
devoted to a performance of the Messiah, the second to a miscel- 
laneous selection, and the third to /srae/ in Egypt. Thus, on the 
score of novelty, it will be seen that the Se/ection day alone offers 
matter for comment. 

The general rehearsal, seeing that it included excerpts from 
each of the three days’ performances, furnished an epitome, 
more or less complete, of the entire festival. It bore, however, 
none of the character of a rehearsal properly so called, for the 
programme was gone through without a remark or a correction by 
the conductor, though several of the less familiar of the choruses were 
very inefficiently rendered. Indeed, on these occasions ‘‘ general 
rehearsal” is but another name for a performance to which the 
public are admitted at a lower scale of charges than to those of the 
three following days. If further proof of this were needed it would 
be sufficient to point to the fact that, in order to admit of Mlle. 
Albani being heard on this day as well as in the Messiah, anair 
was interpolated for her which found no place in either of the 
subsequent programmes. This was, ‘‘Angels ever bright and 
fair,” from Theodora, which she sang deliciously—to the evident 
delight of many who heard her for the first time on this her first 
appearance at a Handel Festival. 

In the Messiah, the soprano music was divided between Mlle. 
Albani and Mme. Edith Wynne ; the whole of the contralto being 
assigned to Mme. Patey—the only contralto soloist engaged. Mr. 
W. H. Cummings in the first part, and Mr. Vernon Rigby in the 
second and third, undertook the tenor; the bass being divided 
between Herr Henschel and Mr, Santley. There are many who 
think that some other oratorio of Handel’s might from time to time 
be advantageously substituted for the Afessiah. Be this as it may, 
it is a pity that pains are not taken to obviate the recurrence of 
mistakes—as instanced specially in the choruses, “And He shall 
purify,” and ‘‘His yoke is easy ”—-which are perpetuated from 
festival to festival, and are a blot upon otherwise ready and spirited 
choral singing. 


The programme of the Se/ection day stood as follows :— 


PART I.—SACRED. 





OvERTURE ... o_ oid “os ‘a oa + Occastonal Oratorio. 
ee peony ANTHEM Fi kin, oye ay ee 
ECITATIVE o ... “Tis well, my friends... 
Am TYE“ Gall forth thy powers, } 7das Maccabens. 
Mr. Vernon RiGay. 
ie. ry f How _ my paternal } Samson. 
Mr, SANTLEY. 
Cxorus ... Sing, O yeh .. Belsh 
RECITATIVE «+ Relieve thy champion ...: 
Al ... pee Return, O God of hosts. 
Mme. Parey. 
_ oe Rg dust his glory 
R... se ose ~~ see. Honour and arms . 
Sig. Fou. Samson. 
AIR ... Let the bright seraphim 


me. ADELINA Patti. 





“Es War ein Traum.’ 


ane 
(Trumpet Obbligato, Mr. T. Harper.) 


Cuorvus .. Lettheir celestial concerts 
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*OVERTURE ee, a Pel 

maces | 
Mme. LemMENS-SHERRINGTON. 

*AIR _ isi see In the battle ..« Deborah. 


Mme. Parry. 
(Organ Obbligato, Mr. WrLuiNG.) 


... Tis well, six times Hs 
Mr. Epwarp Luoyp. 
ce o00 ae Joshua. 
Glory to God me 
Mr. Epwarp Luoyp. 


*RECITATIVE oes 


*MARCH eee 
*SoLo anD Cuorus 





PART II.—SECULAR. 
*ConcERTO for the ORGAN and OrcHesTRA, No. 2, in B flat. 
The Organ by Mr. W. T. Bzst.) 
Air ... Sse me ... Love in her eyes... 
Mr. Evwarp Ltoyp. 


"Am... eo0 a «» Heart, thou seat... wo + Acts and Galatea. 
Mme. LREMMENS-SHERRINGTON. 
*CHoRUS se .-» Galatea, dry thy tears ... J 


RRs oe ks «» Nasce al bosco ... w. Ezio. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 


ene eee os 2 weg a ... Hercules. 
BCITATIVE ave let eternal honours ... ¢ 
Al ... i 46 ... From mighty kings " Judas Maccabaeus. 
Mme. ApBLINA PatTI. 
MARCH. oo ee 2 at oon mn 
a  _trumpet’s ou 
Arr anp CuHorvus f clangour ... .. 
Mr. Vernon Ricsy }Dryden's Ode. 

Arr AND CHORUS ... As from the power ove 

me, LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON. 
Corus «se The dead shall live 
AIR... oe 200 ... Sorge infausta Orlando. 

Signor Fou. 

Trio anv Corus ... See, the conquering hero Yoshkua. 


Mme. LemMens-SHERRINGTON, Mme. CLara SuTER, 
Mme. Patey. 


* 
e* The pieces marked thus * have _- | performed at any preceding Handel 
estival. 


With this selection, containing as it did a fair proportion of the 
master’s more or less important works with which ordinary concert- 
goers have not been: made too familiar, lovers and students of 
Handel must have had good reason to be satisfied. But, as 
regards the manner in which much of it was presented, many must 
have writhed with indignation at the liberty taken with Handel's 
scores in the way of providing additional accompaniments, and the 
introduction of passages, both textual and orchestral, which Sir 
Michael Costa evidently regards as improvements upon the original. 
No one at the present day will deny the necessity of making some 
additions to Handel’s original scores, especially when his works are 
presented on so extended a scale as that which obtains on festival 
occasions at the Crystal Palace ; but the value of such additions is 
proportionate to their being conceived and carried out in a manner 
according with the, spirit which prompted the originals. Sir Michael 
Costa by no means appears to have made this his aim; on the 
contrary, as was specially instanced by his treatment of the march 
from the ‘ Occasional” overture, that from Dryden’s Ove for 
St. Cecilia’s Day, and.the overture to Athaliah, he seems to 
hav2 regarded Handel’s text as common property, upon which to 
exercise his fancy, much in the same way as do the transcribers and 
arrangers of songs and operatic excerpts for the pianoforte. Of the 
cleverness with which'‘he secures ad captandum military-band-like 
effects there can be no question ; but it is to the destruction of the 
original model, the: mere skeleton. of which remains, and which is 
presented to us decked out in modern attire. To the public 
generally the appearance of Mme. Patti, who had not been heard 
at a Handel Festival since 1865, was probably the main source of 
attraction of this day’s programme. By her rendering of the two 
songs set down for hér, but which she gave with that defiant air 
peculiar to so many operatic prime donne, introducing with 
questionable taste a double cadenza for voice and trumpet at the 
close of ‘‘ Let.the bright seraphim,”’ she proved herself a perfect 
mistress of vocalisation. One missed, however, the soul-full and 
feeling manner of Mile, Albani’s singing, whether it be of Handel 
or Wagner. ‘But, as Handelian vocalists, it may fairly be said, 
without disparagement of the efforts of their associates among the 
soloists on this,occasion, that the palm of excellence was due to Mme. 
Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santiey, though in one of her 
songs—‘‘ In the battle’’—Mme. Patey must have found it no easy 
task to contend with the obtrusiveness of the 0b4/igato organ accom- 
paniment—another of Sir Michael Costa's disarrangements—which, 
possibly on: the ground that it forms part of one of Handel’s 
concertos, Mr. Willing. seemed to think should not be subordinated 
to the voice part. It is less pleasant to speak of the choral singing ; 
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refinement, there was much to desire both in point of precision, 
unanimity in taking up the leads, and truthfulness of intonation in 
the less familiar choruses from Belshaszar, Athaliah, and Hercules. 
The concerto was skilfully rendered by Mr. Best, but in its general 
effect seemed to afford a proof that a Handel concerto, originally 
designed for organ or harpsichord, is still less adapted for pre- 
sentation on an exaggerated scale than the more massive of his 
choruses. If improvement in one direction more than another 
was to be noticed at this festival, it was certainly in the constitution 
and playing of the band, as was especially evidenced by the manner 
in which the several overtures and marches were rendered, and the 
ready and precise manner in which the choralists were aided in 
taking up their leads. That the number of the executive forces 
should have been reduced from about 4,500 employed in 1871, to 
less than 3,400, should also be regarded as an improvement. 

As on former occasions, /srae/ in Egypt, both in point of choice, 
and in the manner of its performance, was by far the most 
satisfactory feature of the entire festival, Here one felt, at least 
in listening to the double choruses of this giant choral work, that 
there was no wasteful expenditure of force, that they enormous 
assemblage of choralists exercised as imposing an effect upon the 
earas upon the eye, and that results were realised which are un- 
obtainable elsewhere. Except for sundry occasional a 
the choral singing was certainly the best of the three days. 
distribution of the solos, which, though not numerous, are highly 
important, was in every way admirable. The soprano part was 
divided between Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mme. Edith 
Wynne ; Mme. Patey taking the whole of the contralto part. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd again greatly distinguished himself in his only song, 
“The enemy said;” and the duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war,” 
could hardly have been more finely rendered than it was by Mr. 
Santley and Herr Henschel—to the latter of whom, as a com, 
parative stranger among us, it is but due to say that on each 
occasion of his appearance during the week he gave the amplest 
proofs of his high attainments asa vocalist. As on former occasions, 
the festival ended, as it began, with a performance of “God save 
the Queen,” and cheers for Costa. 

Much as one Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace has resembled 
another in its general aspect, it cannot be but that on each occasion 
of its recurrence it suggests fresh matter for remark, as well as for 
reflection. In these times.of change and progress it is perhaps not 
surprising that there are many to be found who, though at one 
time they felt enthusiasm for a Handel Festival, are now but too 
ready to depreciate it, on the grounds that Handel’s music has 
become stale and old-fashioned, and that the promoters of these 
festivals do too little to extend a knowledge of Handel by intro- 
ducing his less familiar works. Stale and old-fashioned Handel’s 
music has doubtless become for such objectors ; but it is not so for 
the rising generation, and, as even the most determined Wagnerite 
will not deny, there is no more healthy, natural, and vigorous school 
of music upon which to bring up the rising generation. That the 
English public generally care little for Handel beyond his most 
acknowledged master-works, has been proved of late years by the 
small enthusiasm evoked by the attempted revivals of several of his 
less familiar oratorios, ¢.¢., Fephthak, Theodora, Esther, Belshazzar, 
Hercules, &c. Considering, too, that the first aim of a Handel 
Festival—a joint speculation on the part of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and the Crystal Palace Company—is more a mercantile 
than an artistic one, it is not surprising that the promoters should 
seek to save themselves the trouble and expense which the intro- 
duction of a larger number of less familiar works would involve. 
Nor do we think this is to be regretted ; for surely it is the better 
plan to distribute our attention, and try to make acquaintance with 
the best works of a large number of composers, rather than to 
confine our knowledge, however complete it may become, to those 
of the few. But it-cannot be said that the late festival, any more 
than those by which it has been preceded, was all that could be 
wished. It has given rise to a great deal of nonsense being talked 
and written about it. Nothing can be farther from the truth than 
the assertion that these performances tend to conserve correct and 
traditional readings of Handel. On the contrary, they aid in dis- 
seminating those peculiar to Sir Michael Costa, whose ¢empz no more 
coincide with those of Handel than does the pitch at which his works 
are now performed agree with that of his time. In the matter of 
orchestration, too, we certainly hear a great deal more of Costa's 
than of Handel’s. Improvement, we fear, is not to be looked for 
so long as the indulgent critics of the daily papers—too much, it is 
to be suspected, the humble servants of the best advertisers— 
continue to lavish the most fulsome praise upon Sir Michael Costa, 
as if he were the only cunductor alive who could go through with 
the task, which it must be confessed he does more by stamping and 
shouting{than by the wave of his 44¢on, and who, when speaking 





though generally steady in the better-known pieces, but still lacking 


of the singing of the chorus as ‘‘splendid, magnificent, and in- 
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comparable,” but too readily omit the very mecessary qualifying 
sentence, ‘‘considering the numbers engaged.” Still, with all 
their shortcomings, we should be very sorry to hear that there was 
any prospect of these triennial gatherings being discontinued. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Tus ninth concert opened with Dr. A. S. Sullivan's overture, ‘‘In 
Memoriam,” composed for the Norwich Féstival of 1866. We 
have often listened to it with pleasure, but latterly with feelings of 
regret that, during the interval which has elapsed since its first 
performance, Dr. Sullivan has produced no other orchestral work of 
a similar scope worthy to be ranked by the side of it. A remark- 
able point in the orchestration, as noticed on several occasions of 
its being heard at the Crystal Palace, is the employment of a side- 
drum in the coda. The introduction of a side-drum here was an 
after-thought, but one which we have always regarded as a stroke 
of genius in the way of orchestration, because in conjunction 
with the organ it serves to add compactness to and blend together 
at this point certain passages, the scoring of which without it 
sounds coarse and noisy. The omission of the side-drum 
on the present occasion, whether with or without Dr. Sullivan’s 
sanction, we thought therefore was to be regretted. The big- 
drummer, however, perhaps fresh from the Handel Festival, fully 
made up for his absence by a vigour and obtrusiveness by no 
means desirable. The remainder of the instrumental selection was 
restricted to well-worn works of acknowledged excellence, viz., 
Beethoven's violin concerto and ‘‘ Pastoral” symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor,Jand Weber's overture 
‘The Ruler of the Spirits.” Herr Auer and Sig. Jaell, deservedly 
favourites among our regular annual foreign visitors, were the 
exponents of the two concertos. That by Beethoven received a 
masterly rendering at the hands of Herr Auer; and into that by 
Mendelssohn, Sig. Jaell infused a life and spirit, for which we 
had been longing all through the dull but studiedly correct 
performance of the ‘‘ Pastoral” symphony which had preceded it. 
me. Lemmens-Sherrington was the only vocalist. She was 
heard in the aria, ‘‘ Padre Germani,” from Mozart's /domeneo ; in 
Cherubini’s ‘‘Ave Maria,” a pleasing feature of which was Mr. 
Clinton’s fine playing of the clarinet odd/igato; and in the scena, 
“‘ Ah, quelle nuit,” from Auber’s Le Domino Noir. 
programme of the tenth and last concert, at which we were 
unable to be present, stood as follows :— 


Eveciac OverTURE 


Foachim 
Be OE” «ne kc ee tt ke ‘ Lotti 
Concerto, Pianoforte (inc minor)... .. .. .. «- Beethoven. 
Arta, “Il pensier sta negli ogetti” (Orfeo) .. .. «+ ee Haydn. 
SympHony, in A minor(The Scotch) .. .. Mendelssohn. 


SONG, ‘‘ Heart, the seat of soft delight” (Acis and Galatea)... .. Handel. 
BALLADE eT PoLoNaisE DE Concert, Violin (with Orchestra) Viewxtemps. 
Sona, ‘‘Thou'rt passing hence”... .. .. 1. «1 «2 os A. Sullivan. 
Overture, “ Jubilee” ee a a ae ae ee 

There was, indeed, little to call for our attendance, the only ap- 
proach to novelty being Professor J oachim’s overture, which has already 
been commented upon in our columns both on its first performance 
at Cambridge in March last, on the occasion of its composer 
receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of Music from that uni- 
versity, and subsequently at the Crystal Palace. The concerto, we 
are informed, was ably executed by M. J. Wieniawski, a younger 
brother of the celebrated violinist of the same name. Herr Wil- 
helmj was to have been the solo violinist, but being unable to appear 
in consequence of illness, he was replaced by Mlle. Marguarite Pom- 
mereul, who proved her readiness by playing the piece set down for 
him, The vocalists were Miss Catharine Penna and Mr. Santley, 
the former undertaking the airs by Lotti and Handel, the latter 
those by Haydn and Dr. Sullivan, 

Thus terminated the sixty-fifth season of this once famous and 
representative society. Reference to the summary of works per- 
formed in the course of it shows that only two works of importance 
—viz., Schumann's music to the third part of Goethe's Faust, and a 
symphony by E. Silas—which had not been already made more or 
less familiar elsewhere, were brought forward. Hence the Phil- 
harmonic Society can no longer be said to represent musical pro- 
gress in England, as it once did, by diffusing a knowledge of 
unfamiliar works, both old and new ;. nor, on looking back at the 
performances of recent years, can it be said that the same high 
Standard of execution on the part of the band has been maintained 
as formerly, or that it has equalled that to be still found elsewhere 
both in and near the metropolis, It would be probably fruitless to 
attempt to account for the variaus causes which have contributed to 
this falling off in the performances, in spite of so much less having 
been attempted than formerly. It seems better, therefore, to keep 
silence. For the last eleven seasons the post of conductor has 
been filled by Mr W. G. Cusins. 





MUSICAL UNION MATINEES. 


THE introduction of Beethoven’s beautiful—but too rarely po 
quartett in F minor (Op. 95) at the seventh matinée must by many 
have been regarded as one of the greatest treats of the season. Its 
choice was due to Herr Auer, by whom, in company with MM. 
Hollander, Van Waefelghem, and Lasserre, it was exquisitely ren- 
dered. But that it should only now for the first time have found a 
place in the programmes of an institution which has existed during 
thirty-three seasons, seems to us as strange as that four of Beet- 
hoven’s quartetts should still be waiting for a hearing at the Musical 
Union. No less strange, too, is it to find Professor Ella epithetising 
Beethoven’s so-called posthumous quartetts as “attenuated ;" ex- 
cept as an excuse for having ignored them, this is unaccountable. 
But Professor Ella does not stand alone in thus withholding Beet- 
hoven’s later quartetts from a fear that they would not be understood 
by his audience. ‘‘ It is foolish to say,” writes Schumann, ‘‘ that we 
cannot understand Beethoven’s last period. Why not? Is his last 
music too difficult of comprehension in its harmonies—too singular 
inform? Do the thoughts contrast too strongly? There must be 
something in it, for nonsense in music is an impossibility, and 
madness itself cannot suppress harmonic chords.” When we con- 
sider what understanding music really involves, we may safely go a 
step further and aver that a thorough understanding of music is not 
necessary to the enjoyment of it; at any rate we have been 
witnesses on several occasions to Beethoven’s posthumous quartetts 
being thoroughly enjoyed, however little they may have been under- 
stood. It is, therefore, fervently to be hoped that Professor Ella, 
who has striven. so long, so faithfully, and so judiciously to propa- 
gate a taste for the highest class of instrumental chamber music, will 
not resign the directorship of the Musical Union, or be removed 
from among us, untilhe can say that he has been instrumental in 
bringing a// Beethoven's quartetts to a hearing.. The second 
quartett was that by Mozart, in D, No. 7. Signor Jaell was again 
the pianist; he was heard in Schubert's trio in D flat (Op. 99, 
No. 1), and took his leave of us for the season by playing a couple 
of mov ts from Sch nn’s ‘‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wien 
(Op. 26) and Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March.” A couple of solos, con- 
sisting of a romance in F, of his own, and the introduction and 
gavotte from a suite in G, by Franz Ries (Op. 26), were contributed 
by Herr Auer. : 

In accordance with the precedent of former years, Beethoven's 
septett (Op. 20), and that by Hummel (Op. 74), formed the leading — 
features of the programme of the concluding matinée ; the artists 
engaged, in addition to the strong quartett:party above mentioned, 
being MM. Lazarus errs Dubrucq (oboe), Van Haute 
(horn), Radcliff (flute), Hutchins (bassoon), Jakeway (contrabass), 
and Joseph Wieniawski (pianist). The last-named, the seventy- 
fourth pianist that has appeared at the Musical Union, and one of 
whose classical and legitimate style of playing we have pleasing 
recollections, took part in Hummel’s septett, and was further heard, 
with M, Lasserre, in the larghetto from Chopin's sonata in G minor, 
for pianoforte and violoncello, as well as in a series of solos, viz., 
a ‘‘Feuillet d’Album,” in E flat minor, by Moniuszko ; Chopin's 
ballade in F, No. 2; and a waltz-caprice (Op. 2) of his own. 
Herr Auer, too, was down for the air from Bach's suite in D (with 
string accompaniment), a piece with which, on more than one 
previous occasion, he has delighted the subscribers to the Musical 
Union, the number of whom, we are glad'to hear, has equalled that 
of the previous season, 





PAusical Hotes. 


—_—o—- 


HERR WAGNER having deelined to accept the greater part of 
the honorarium agreed upon for his services at the recent Festival 
Concerts in favour of his artists’ salaries, a committee, consisting of 
Lord Lindsay, M.P., Dr. William Pole, F.R.S., the Hon. Richard 
Grosvenor, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, Dr. F. Hiiffer, Messrs. George 
Critchett, J. S. Bergheim, and Edward Dannreuther, has been 
formed with the object of making up to him the sum of £ I, 200. 
Subscriptions to this ‘‘ Wagner Testimonial Fund,” for which the 
committee appeals to his friends and admirers throughout England, 
may be paid to the honorary treasurer, the Hon. Richard Grosvenor, 
12, Orme Square, Bayswater, W. 


Mr. R. H. M. BOSANQUET read a paper on ‘‘Some Points in the 
Harmony of Perfect Consonances,” at the eighth and last monthly 
meeting of the third session of the Musical Association, on the and 
ult., when the illustrative examples were played upon a large enhar- 
monic harmonium, At the same meeting two improved trumpets 
were exhibited by Mr. H. Bassett. The one was a valve trumpet, 





with one of the valves adapted to raise the pitch a comma; the 
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other was so constructed as to produce all the notes ordinarily 
required without that loss of the true trumpet tone which the use of 
valves involves. 

THE new buildings attached to the Royal Normal School and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, at Upper Norwood, were formally 
opened on the 12th ult., by Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), in the presence of the Duke of 
Westminster, President of the College, and other influential sup- 
porters of the institution. A concert, in which Messrs. Deichmann, 
Hann, Daubert, Campbell (principal), and students of the Academy 
took part, formed part of the ceremony. 

THE following scheme of arrangements, subject to revision, has 
been issued for the forthcoming Gloucester Musical Festival :— 
Tuesday morning, September 4th, at 1.45, Mendelssohn's F/ijah. 
Wednesday, at 11.30, Bach's Passion (St. Matthew) and Beethoven’s 
Engedi. Wednesday evening, at 7.30, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
(Part I.) and Haydn's Creation (Part I.). Thursday, at 11.30, 
B. Luard Selby’s Xyrie, Brahms’s Reguiem, Wesley's anthem, ‘‘ The 
Wilderness,” and Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise. Friday, at 11.30, 
Handel’s Messiah. On Tuesday and Thursday evenings miscel- 
laneous concerts will be given in the Shire Hall, the programmes of 
which include a selection from Schumann's Paradise and the Peri, 
Beethoven’s symphony in c minor, Gade's Crusaders, and new 
overtures by Montague Smith and C. V. Stanford, &c. The 
principal artists at present engaged are Mlle. Tietjens, Mdle. 
Albani, Miss Adela Vernon, Miss Sophie Léwe, Miss Bertha 
Griffiths, Mme. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. W. G. Cummings, Mr. 
Maybrick, and Mr. Santley (vocalists). M. Sainton *(violin) and 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann (pianoforte). Mr. G. Townshend Smith 
will officiate at the organ, Mr. W. Done as pianoforte accom- 
panist, and Mr. Charles Harford Lloyd as conductor. 

DR. VON BULOW, whose health we are glad to hear has been 
restored by a winter's rest at Hanover’and subsequent sojourns at 
Arcachon and Kreuznach, has been appointed conductor of the 
concerts of the Glasgow Choral Union. What a pity his services 
have not been secured for London! we might then look for a re- 
suscitation of more than one of our defunct or moribund concert- 
giving societies. 

MLLE. ETELKA GERSTER had the honour of singing before the 
Queen and the Royal Family, at Windsor Castle, on the 13th ult. 

SENOR MANUEL GARCIA has been presented with a numerously- 
signed address and a handsome service of plate, in recognition of the 
great services he has rendered alike to science and humanity by his 
important discovery of the laryngoscope. 

A MONUMENT to Karl Wilhelm, the composer of ‘‘ Die Wacht 
am Rhein,” is to be unveiled at Crefeld, on the 2nd of September. 
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DOMENICO SCARLATTI. 
50 HARPSICHORD LESSONS, 


SELECTED, REVISED, AND FINGERED BY 


E. PAUER. 


s. da. 
Large 8vo, with Portrait. In paper ae a= oe net 5 O 
Bound ae eco oe net 7 0 


“This selection of fifty pieces from Domenico Scarlatti’s numerous works 
will be considered by many a welcome addition to their musical libraries. 
Among other advantages which this publication has over similar Continental 
ones (an English one does not exist, to our knowledge) is that of keeping the 
golden mean with regard to quantity. Czerny’s so-called complete edition 
contains 200 pieces, which is, perhaps, too much; Biilow’s selection, only 
eighteen, which is hardly enough.—Freedom, ease, and brilliance seem to 
us the most striking features of Scarlatti’s style. Nearly all of the fifty 
ieces have retained most of their freshness ; they are more than curiosities. 
he scherzo-like movements deserve special notice. With regard to the pre- 
sent edition, we may add that it is fingered by the editor, and is prefaced by 
a biographical sketch and a portrait of the composer, the whole being care- 
fully edited and nicely got up.”—Monthly Musical Record, June, 1877. 





Lonpon: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street; 81, Regent Street ; 
and Foubert’s Place. 
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TURKISH WAR MARCH. 


MAURICE LEE. 


1, Pianoforte Solo; 2, Pianoforte Duet. 
Price 4s. 


“Messrs. Augener & Co. have just published a Turkish war march for 

pianoforte. The composition of Maurice Lee, who is so favourably 
known for his melodious thought and musician-like construction. The piece 
before us is most striking and tuneful, and cannot fail of achieving great 
favour.”—Court Fournal, July 14th, 1877. 
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Lonpon: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street; 81, Regent Street; 
and Foubert’s Place. 





RICHARD WAGNER: 
HIS TENDENCIES AND THEORIES. 


BY 


EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 
NET 2s. 





“* We believe that Wagner’s Music has a great future before it, and that 
the time will come, though we can hardly venture to hope that it is yet near, 
when even in this country we may have the opportunity of testing for our- 
selves, by the performances of some of his later works, the value of his 
theories concerning dramatic music. In conclusion, we must express our 
best thanks to Mr. Dannreuther for his able and lucid exposition of a by 
no means easy subject. His pamphlet is remarkably clear ; and the musical 
public of this country is indebted to him for the best if not the only thorough 
explanation of the views of one of the ablest and boldest thinkers of the 
present day.”—Conclusion of a Review of the above Pamphlet which 
appeared in the MONTHLY Musica. Recorp, No. 28, of April, 1873. 
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